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Hexagonal cyanuric triazide has been examined by means of Laue, rotation and oscillation 
photographs and by a few spectrometer measurements. The dimensions are a=8.70A and 
c=5.98A. The space group is H6;/m. There are two C3N;(Ns3)s3 in the cell. The ten parameters 
have been determined by a qualitative Fourier analysis and the dimensions and angles of the 


molecule are given. 





LTHOUGH the azide group has been known 

to chemists for half a century its structure 
has long been in doubt. It is only recently 
through the electron diffraction studies of Brock- 
way and Pauling? and dipole moment measure- 
ments of Sidgwick, L. E: Sutton and Thomas? 
that convincing results have been obtained re- 
garding the structure of this important radical 
as it exists in organic compounds. It was the 
purpose of this investigation to confirm by the 
more orthodox methods of x-ray crystal analysis 
the structure found by electron diffraction. 
Because of its comparatively high symmetry 
and relatively simple chemical composition, 
hexagonal cyanuric triazide, C3N3(N3)3, was 
chosen for investigation. 

The material used was prepared by the action 
of aqueous sodium azide upon cyanuric tri- 
bromide. The resulting triazide was recrystal- 
lized several times from purified acetone. Frag- 


1 This article is based upon a portion of a thesis presented 
by the author to the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
am and Pauling, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 19, 860 

§ Sidgwick, Sutton and Thomas, J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 406. 


ments of the crystals used melted at 93.5°C 
(corr.). The needles obtained were first order 
hexagonal prisms terminated by first order pyra- 
mids and were a half to three-quarters of a 
millimeter in thickness. Segments not over a 
millimeter long were used in all the x-ray exami- 
nations. 

The length of the c axis was taken from spec- 
trometer measurements of the reflections from 
the basal plane. Rotation pictures about the 
a and c axes were used to determine the length of 
a and to check that of c. Both dimensions were 
checked in the usual way by two Laue photo- 
graphs taken with x-rays in one nearly parallel 
to c and in the other nearly normal to a {1010} 
face. They are: a=8.70A and c=5.98A. With 
two molecules in such @ cell the calculated density 
is 1.72 g/cc compared with T. C. Sutton’s ex- 
perimental value of 1.71 g/cc.4 

The Laue picture taken with x-rays parallel to 
c shows only the symmetry of point group 6C; 
and consequently the crystal may have the sym- 
metry of point groups 6c, 6C or 6C;. There are 
nine space groups based on these: H3/m, H6, 
H6;, H6;, H6o, H6s, H63, H6/m and H63/m. 


‘Sutton, Phil. Mag. 15, 1001 (1933). 



































Reflections from (000 7) are observed for even 
l’s only and this definitely eliminates J/6,, 16;, 
H62 and H6,. If the absence of odd orders of 
(0001) is a true space group suppression the space 
group must be //6; or [/63/m. Since these differ 
only in z coordinates and varied evidence indi- 
cates that all z coordinates are zero or one-half, 
either space group can be used. Since the struc- 
ture found is not polar, //63;/m has been assigned. 
The elements of symmetry of this space group 
have been indicated on Fig. 3. 

The supposition that all z parameters are zero 
or one-half is strongly supported by two observa- 
tions. First, if such be the case, for either space 
group the expression for the structure factors of 
general planes becomes 


Fru=Lfo Cos 2Qr(hxatkva ) 
for 1 even and 
Firi=> fa Sin 2r(hxatkya) 


for 1 odd. This would require the reflections on 
different layer lines of rotation photographs 
about c to vary in intensity with / and k in the 
same way for all layer lines having the same kind 
of index, even or odd. Such is the case, as is 
shown in Fig. 1, which compares visual estimates 
of the intensities from two even and two odd 
layer lines. Secondly, the first three reflections 
from the basal plane were measured on a spec- 
trometer. Relative integrated intensities were 
obtained. The relative structure factors derived 
from these are shown in Table I in comparison 











TABLE I. 
hkl F (exp.) F (cale.) 
(00-2) 116.8 116.8 
(00-4) 53.0 56.0 
(00-6) 25.2 24.8 








with structure factors calculated with all 2 
coordinates taken as zero or one-half. The ex- 
perimental values are on an arbitrary scale taken 
so as to agree with the calculated value for the 
(0002) reflection. The calculated values are based 
upon atomic form factor curves described more 
fully later. 

Supposing that the molecule consists of a 
nearly hexagonal ring of alternately carbon and 
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Fic. 1. Dependence of intensities upon h and k for even 
and odd values of /. Planes of the types (hk-1) and (kh-1) 
have not been separated. Arrows indicate the maximum 
possible intensities of unobservable reflections. 


nitrogen atoms and that the azide groups are 
bound to the carbon atoms, we see that all atoms 
must be in the special position (hk) of Wyckoff.* 
The parameters for this position are: 


( x, YY; 0 ) (y—2, —=, 0 ) (—y, 2—y9, 0) 
(—x, —y,1/2) (x—y, 1/2) ( »,»—x, 1/2) 


There will be five such positions occupied, one 
by carbon and four by nitrogen, and conse- 
quently there are ten x and y parameters to 
determine. 

On the assumption that the azide group con- 
forms to the model of Brockway and Pauling? and 
that the recent estimates of the other atomic 
radii by Sidgwick® are correct, models of the 
molecule were made and it was found possible to 
pack them together in layers having hexagonal 
symmetry and approximately the correct di- 
mensions. These layers, one molecule thick, 
could be stacked on top of each other to give 
approximately the correct value of c in two ways, 

5 Wyckoff, Analytical Expression of the Results of the 
Theory of Space Groups, page om — Institution of 
Washington, Washington, D. C., 


6 Sidgwick, The Covalent Link - ’ Chemistry, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1933, Chapter III. 
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Fic. 2. Comparison of experimental structure factors 
(solid bars) with values calculated for structure I (open 
bars) and structure II (shaded bars). 


I, with the cyanuric rings centered on the six- 
fold screw axis of the crystal, and II, with them 
centered on the three-fold axis. Not enough was 
certain about the atomic sizes or the molecular 
shape to choose between the two on those 
grounds. The parameters from each model were 
adjusted by rotating the molecules about their 
own three-fold axes until the structure factors 
calculated from each for the (2240) reflection 
were very small. This reflection was observed to 
be very nearly zero, which is abnormal for a 
plane of such large spacing. The structure factors 
of the first six prism zone reflections were then 
calculated for each model and these are compared 
with experiment in Fig. 2. It will be seen that 
model II, with cyanuric rings centered on the 
crystal’s three-fold axis, gives much better 
agreement. The experimental structure factors 
are calculated from visual estimates. 

It has generally been considered that the labor 
of a Fourier analysis is not justified unless one 
possesses fairly accurate measurements of the 
intensities observed. In this case however it 
seemed that such a procedure would yield the 
best possible parameters with less labor than a 
strictly trial and error method. Accordingly, 
the intensities of reflections from the prism zone 
planes were estimated visually with assigned 
numerical values instead of the usual classifica- 
tion into groups. In making these estimates 
frequent comparisons were made with spots of 


known intensity on a similar photograph of a 
known crystal. An underexposed film was used 
along with an overexposed one to help bridge 
the wide gap between the strongest and the 
weakest reflections. These intensities were cor- 
rected for the polarization and the Lorentz fac- 
tors but all other corrections were considered 
unwarranted. The square roots of these intensi- 
ties were then used as amplitudes in a Fourier 
analysis, the phases of the components being 
determined from the trial and error structure 
arrived at as described above. Graphical methods 
were used extensively and it was found possible 
to make a complete contour map of the relative 
electron density in two days’ time. After some of 
the doubtful phases had been corrected, the 
result reproduced in Fig. 3 was obtained. Al- 
though only sixty-six of the larger amplitudes 
were used and although these were derived from 
visual estimates only, the method must give a 
fairly good placement of atomic centers. It is 
not unduly sensitive to errors in amplitude and 
the errors in estimation are reduced in taking 
square roots. The smaller amplitudes omitted 
are chiefly of importance in determining the 
“shape” of the outer portions of the atoms. It 
will be observed that the peaks representing 
carbon atoms are about eight-tenths as large as 
those for the nitrogen atoms, in agreement with 
the relative atomic numbers of the two elements. 

The parameters obtained were tested by using 
them to calculate the structure factors of planes 
reflecting upon the zero and first layer lines of 
oscillation pictures made about c. In making 
these calculations the atomic form factors for 
carbon were taken from the curve derived from 
graphite and used by Mrs. Lonsdale.’ The values 
used for nitrogen were obtained by correcting 
the theoretical values of James and Brindley® 
by factors determined from a comparison of 
Mrs. Lonsdale’s values for carbon with Tames 
and Brindley’s theoretical values for carbon. 
This was thought to be the best approximation 
obtainable because both the cyanuric ring and 
the azide group are probably ‘“‘resonance”’ 
structures similar to the benzene ring type of 
structure which conforms satisfactorily to the 
data of Mrs. Lonsdale. The calculated and ob- 


7 Lonsdale, Proc. Roy. Soc. A123, 494 (1929). 
8 James and Brindley, Zeits. f. Krist. 78, 470 (1931). 
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Fic. 3. Relative electron density projected on the basal plane. Black circles mark centers of carbon atoms. 
Atoms joined by solid lines have s=0 and 1. Those joined by broken lines have z= }. 


served values are compared graphically in Fig. 4. 
The experimental values are on an arbitrary 
scale which was adjusted so as to give the best 
possible agreement for the whole range of values 
for =0. The same scale was then maintained in 
the calculations for /=1. The maximum devia- 
tion noted is that for the reflection (5160) and 
even if none of it is due to error in estimating the 
intensity it can be accounted for by an average 
error in the ten parameters of less than one- 
one hundredth of the unit cell length. As indi- 











TABLE II. 
S N; Ny Nun Niy 
x 0.440 0.520 0.455 0.325 0.240 
y .615 .792 .022 .055 115 











cated on Fig. 1, intensities on the other layer 
lines vary with / and k in the same way as those 
on one or the other of the layer lines calculated 
and so must give as good agreement as they do. 
The parameters obtained are recorded in Table 
II. 

The carbon to nitrogen distance in the cyanuric 
ring is 1.33A. These nitrogens are 1.43A from the 
center of the ring while the carbons are only 
1.21A from the center. These carbon to nitrogen 
bonds make angles of 137° at the carbon atoms 
and 103° at the nitrogen atoms. The bond from 
carbon to azide nitrogen is 1.50A, or about 1.3 
percent higher than the value given by Sidgwick.*® 
This bond is not directed at the center of the 
cyanuric ring but is bent away from that direc- 
tion by 2°. Such bending is inevitable in a tightly- 
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Fic. 4. Comparison of experimental and calculated structure factors. Arrows indicate the 
maximum possible structure factors for unobservable reflections. 


packed structure. The azide group is not exactly 
linear but is bent 15° at the middle nitrogen. The 
distance of the nitrogen bound to carbon from 
the middle nitrogen is 1.29A and the distance 
from the latter to the terminal nitrogen is 1.09A. 
The first distance is 2.4 percent higher than the 
corresponding value of Brockway and Pauling 
while the latter is practically identical with 
their value. The angle between the carbon- 
azide bond and the first- azide bond is 109°, 
much lower than Brockway and Pauling’s cor- 
responding value of 135°+15° for methyl azide. 

The principal deviations from the azide struc- 
ture found by Brockway and Pauling consist of 
this angle and in the bending of the azide group 
at the center. Both effects seem to be the result of 
crowding by neighboring molecules. The dis- 
tances between the nitrogen centers indicated by 
letters on Fig. 3 are: A to B 3.04A, A to C and 
C to C 3.12A, E to F 3.15A and D to G 3.27A. 
These are the points of closest approach between 





neighboring molecules. The pressures arising 
from these contacts would tend to distort a 
linear azide group like that found by Brockway 
and Pauling for gaseous methyl azide in the 
fashion observed here. The average nitrogen to 
nitrogen distance between atoms on different 
molecules is 3.17A. 

The proposed structure is radically different 
from that derived for the same crystal by T. C. 
Sutton.‘ It is, however, in substantial agreement 
with the approximate structure proposed recently 
by W. H. Bragg.° 

The author takes this opportunity to express 
his gratitude to Professor A. W. Browne and to 
Professor W. L. Bragg for their interest and 
advice and particularly to Professor C. C. Mur- 
dock who generously made his x-ray equipment 
available for this work and whose advice was 
invaluable. 


® Bragg, Nature 134, 138 (1934). 
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The Structure of Rhombic Sulphur 


B. E. WARREN AND J. T. BURWELL, Eastman Laboratory of Physics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(Received November 7, 1934) 


From rotation and oscillation photographs with Mo Ka, rhombic sulphur is found to have 
the following cell and space group; a=10.48A, b=12.92A, c=24.55A, Z=128, space group 
V,24(Fddd). The structure contains Ss molecules which are symmetrical puckered rings with 
S—S distance 2.12A and bond angle a=105°. The atomic coordinates are determined by com- 
parison of calculated amplitudes with visual intensity estimates from oscillation photographs. 
The relation of rhombic sulphur to the high temperature forms is discussed briefly. 





INTRODUCTION 


ULPHUR is one of the few common elements 
whose crystalline structure has not hitherto 
been determined. Below 96°C sulphur is stable 
in the orthorhombic form. The orthorhombic 
crystals* are readily obtained, either as natural 
occurrences or grown from CS; solution. 


Unit CELL AND SPACE GROUP 


Rotation patterns were made with Mo Ka 
radiation using a small crystal grown from CS: 
solution. The axial lengths obtained were as 
follows: a=10.48A, 6=12.92A, c=24.55A, in 
good agreement with the results of previous 
workers.! With a value 2.04 for the density, the 
number of atoms in the unit cell is calculated to 
be 128. From a set of 15° oscillation photographs, 
indices were assigned to several hundred re- 
flections. With no exceptions, the systematic 
vanishings indicated the space group V;,?4( Fddd). 
In this space group the general position is 32- 
fold, and hence all the atoms may be in the 
general position. Four atoms in the general 
position would involve 12 parameters, and as 
this is too large a number of variables to be 
determined solely by cut and try, it is necessary 
to make use of further information in seeking a 
solution of the structure. 


* We are indebted to Professor C. Palache of Harvard 
University for several large sulphur crystals, and to Dr. 
H. Berman for selecting and preparing them. 

1 Mark and Wigner, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie 111, 398 
(1924). a=10.61A, b=12.87A, c=24.56A, Z=128, space 
group V;”4. 


THE Ss MOLECULE 


Chemical evidence*® suggests strongly the ex- 
istence of an Ss molecule in rhombic sulphur. 
From a Fourier integral analysis of the powder 
pattern of sulphur,’ it was found that on the 
average each atom in sulphur has two nearest 
neighbors at a distance of roughly 2.35A. This 
would require that the structure contain either 
long chains or closed rings, and since there is 
nothing about the physical properties of sulphur 
to indicate long chains, the ring molecule is the 
more probable. The chemical evidence and the 
diffraction data, taken together, indicate an Ss; 
ring molecule. 

Although the S—S distance determined from 
the powder pattern is somewhat approximate, 
it is nevertheless close enough to the S—S 
distance found in the trithionate group‘ to 
justify the assumption that the bonding in the 
Ss molecule is essentially the same as the 
S—S-—S bonding in the trithionate group. Ac- 
cordingly we assume the interatomic distances 
and bond angles to be the same as those found 
by Zachariasen, namely S—S=2.15A and a 
= 103°. Assuming a symmetrical puckered ring, 
the dimensions of the molecule are readily calcu- 
lated. The ring can be considered as made up of 
two squares, one turned 45° with respect to the 
other (see Fig. 1). The planes of the two squares 
are separated by 1.15A, and the side of the 
square is 3.38A. 


2Ephraim, Anorganische Chemie. Steinkopff, Dresden 
and Leipzig, 1934. 

3B. Warren and N. Gingrich, Phys. Rev. 46, 368 (1934). 

4W. H. Zachariasen, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 109 (1934). 
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Fic. 1. Ss; Molecule in rhombic sulphur, 


PossIBLE ARRANGEMENTS 


In the space group V;74 there are 8-fold, 16- 
fold, and 32-fold positions, but since there are 
only 16 Ss molecules in the unit cell, only the 8- 
fold and 16-fold positions come into considera- 
tion. With Wyckoff’s notation,® the positions (c) 
and (d) can be immediately excluded as re- 
quiring centro-symmetry which the molecule 
does not possess. In the remaining positions 
there are nine major possibilities. A number of 
these can be ruled out immediately by intensity 
considerations, and others by the fact that 
atoms in neighboring molecules are brought 
closer together than is reasonable. The only 
likely possibility which remains is that involving 
16g, with the rings located on the 2-fold axes 
parallel to c, the plane of the ring containing 
the c axis. Two parameters are still to be fixed, 
u the position of the ring along the c axis, and 
yg the angle which the plane of the ring makes 
with the a axis. 

The 00/ spectra will involve only the parameter 
uw and this was determined by plotting the first 
six orders of 00/ as a function of uw, and com- 
paring with quantitative measurements of the 
integrated intensities obtained by measurements 
with an ionization spectrometer. The hkO spectra 
will be independent of » but will involve the 
parameter y. A number of these reflections were 


5R. W. G. Wyckoff, The analytical expression of the 
resuits of the theory of space groups. 


STRUCTURE OF RHOMBIC SULPHUR 





plotted as a function of yg and compared with 
qualitative estimates of intensity from the 
oscillation patterns. In this way ¢ was deter- 
mined to be about 50°. 

From the approximate values of uw and ¢ 
determined in this way, the three coordinates of 
each of the four atoms in the general position 
were readily calculated. With these approximate 
coordinates the structure factors were calculated 
for about 60 planes. Comparing these calcu- 
lated structure factors with the visual intensity 
estimates from oscillation photographs, small 
changes were made in the various coordinates 
until a generally satisfactory agreement was 
obtained. A rough but sufficiently good approxi- 
mation to the Lorentz factor for oscillation 
photographs is obtained by setting 


T« Fé, 


where ~ is the coordinate of the reciprocal 
lattice® point in the equatorial plane, and F is 
the structure factor of the unit cell. A com- 
parison of the calculated amplitudes F/é! with 
the observed intensity estimates is given in 
Table I. The general agreement is sufficiently 
good to verify the proposed structure. 

The atomic coordinates are given in Table II. 
The origin of coordinates is at the intersection 
of three 2-fold axes, and the coordinates are 
given (a) in degrees, with 360° representing the 


TABLE I. Comparison of calculated amplitudes with observed 
intensity estimates. 











hkl F F/é I hkl F F/¢* I hkl F F/e I 

004 «20 Nil 606 31 49 Nil 311 314 690 M.S 
008 93 193 W.M 800 61 83 V.W | 313 356 782 M.S 
0012 +O Nil 804 97 132 V.W | 315 51 112 Nil 

0016 655 961 5S 808 295 403 W.M.| 317 376 825 M.S 
0020 0 Nil 220 229 546 M 171 S59 94 V.W 
0024 520 623 M 222 602 1440 V.S 173 143 228 W 
022 125 376 W 224 122 291 W 175 403 645 M.S 
026 602 1810 V.S 242 141 276 W 

040 472 1010 §S 244 298 583 MS. 

044 577 1230 S 246 29 57 Nil 

048 268 570 M 260 22 37 Nil 

062 610 1060 §S 262 230 383 W.M 

066 216 375 W.M 264 60 100 V.W 

0610 188 327 W.M 440 56 95 V.W 

oso 3 5 Nil 442 147 258 W 

084 95 143 Nil 444 225 381 W.M 

088 368 555 W.M | 2100 90 119 W 

202 34 93 V.W 480 170 236 W 

206 440 1200 V.S 620 55 85 Nil 

400 338 652 M.S 660 740 1020 S$ 

404 242 467 M 6100 493 597 M 

408 427 824 M.S 840 52 68 Nil 

602 633 1 














6J. D. Bernal, Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A113, 117 
(1926). 
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¥ Fic. 2. Structure of rhombic sulphur. Only part of the 
molecules in the cell are shown, the ‘‘c’”’ coordinates are 
given in degrees. 


axial length, (b) as a fractional part of the axial 
length. 

The complete structure is shown in Fig. 2. 
The c¢ coordinates of the atoms are given in 
degrees, so that for example 90° means one- 
fourth of the c axis up from the plane of the 
paper. To avoid confusion, only part of the mole- 
cules in the cell are shown, in the lower left hand 
portion from 0—90°, and in the upper right hand 
portion from 0-180°. 

The final values of the atomic coordinates 
were obtained by making small adjustments 
until a generally satisfactory agreement between 
calculated amplitudes and observed intensities 
was found. From these coordinates we can now 
calculate the S—S distances in the molecule and 
the bond angle. The results are given in Table 
Ili. As the coordinates were only fixed to the 
nearest degree they are uncertain by about 
0.04A and hence the differences in the S—S 
distances in Table III probably have no sig- 
nificance. 





WARREN AND J. T. 


BURWELL 


TABLE II. Atomic coordinates in rhombic sulphur. 











6; 6 6; x Zz 
I — 6 30 26 —0.017 0.083 0.072 
II —34 58 72 — .094 .161 .200 
Ill —60 38 45 — .167 .105 125 
IV —34 10 90 — .094 .028 .250 








TABLE III. Jnteratomic distances and bond angles in 
Ss molecule. 























S-S Distance Bond angles 
IV-IV 2.11A I 105.0° 

I-I 2.18 II 103.0° 
IV-IlI 2A2 III 108.0° 
II-III 2:33 IV 105.6° 
III-I 2.07 

Aver. 2.12A Aver. 105.4° 

DISCUSSION 


The structure of rhombic sulphur is definitely 
molecular. The Ss molecule is a puckered 8 
atom ring, with an S—S distance of 2.12A and 
bond angle of 105°. The closest distance of 
approach of atoms in neighboring molecules is 
about 3.3A. It is interesting to note that the 
molecules are arranged approximately in layers 
perpendicular to the c axis, with 4 molecules in 
each quarter of c. From the orientation of the 
molecules, the number of close neighbors: which 
an atom in one layer has with atoms in the next 
layer is small, and hence the forces holding the 
layers together should be relatively weak. This 
is undoubtedly the reason for the very good c 
face cleavage. 

Above 96°C rhombic sulphur changes over to 
a monoclinic form, and at 119°C the latter melts. 
Chemical evidence suggests that the molecule 
is still Ss in both the monoclinic form and in the 
melt at temperatures not too far above the melt- 
ing point. At about 200°C the limpid melt 
changes to a red highly viscous form. This is 
probably due to the Ss rings breaking open, and 
forming irregular chains which tangle with one 
another and give rise to the marked increase in 
viscosity. Further study of the high temperature 
forms of sulphur is in progress. 
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Wave Mechanical Treatment of the Molecule Li,+ 


HvuBERT M. JAMEs, Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Harvard University 
(Received November 5, 1934) 


The Li.* molecule has been treated by methods pre- 
viously applied to the study of Liz by the writer. It appears 
that the dissociation energy of Li.* must be greater than 
that of Liz, and is probably 1.30+0.05 e.v. The ratio of 
one- to two-electron bond strengths appears to be greater 
with Liz than with Hz because the bonding wave functions 
are more diffuse. The inner shells play a deterring role in 
the binding in Li,* similar to that found in Liz. The Heitler- 


London wave function has been compared with the much 
more accurate series function, and the general character 
of the satisfactory molecular orbital is noted. The form of 
the variational process used here appears to be particularly 
suitable for the treatment of one-electron bonds, and simple 
functions may be used to give highly satisfactory results, 
as illustrated by the cases of Liz+ and H*. 





I. INTRODUCTION 


N this paper it is proposed to extend to the 

discussion of Li.*+, as a typical simple molecule 
involving a one-electron bond, the methods 
previously used by the writer in the treatment of 
the closely related molecule Liz.' Though there 
seems to be no experimental data on this mole- 
cule, the lack of it is not a serious hindrance to 
the discussion, which is to be concerned princi- 
pally with the more general questions of the 
value of the available methods for treating such 
molecules, the nature of satisfactory but simple 
molecular orbital functions, and the effect of 
the inner shells on the properties of the system. 
There is also internal evidence which may lead 
one to have considerable confidenc2 in the quan- 
titative significance of the results given by one 
method. 





1 |s(1a, 2) 





s(la, 5) 


Here = s(1a, 1) =[(26,)°/42-2! Je 8115/04), 


r, being the distance from electron 1 to nucleus 
A, while 6(a/o1) is the spin function and takes 


1H. M. James, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 794 (1934), hereafter 
referred to as I. 

?F. Hund, Zeits. f. Physik 77, 12 (1932). 

3F. Hund, Zeits. f. Physik 73, 1 (1931). R. S. Mulliken, 
Phys. Rev. 40, 55 (1932), and subsequent papers. 


s(la,1) s’(la,1) s(18,1) s’(18,1) s(2a,1)+s’(2a, 1) 


II. METHODs 


For the quantitative treatment of molecules 
there are at present available four methods. Of 
these, the statistical method using the Fermi- 
Thomas field? is restricted in applicability to 
those cases in which the essential properties of 
the molecule are dependent on the presence of a 
fairly large number of electrons; it seems hardly 
worth while to apply it to so simple a system as 
Li.*+, or indeed to any case in which there is a 
single bonding electron. 

The Hund-Mulliken* method, that of repre- 
senting the binding electrons by means of molec- 
ular orbitals constructed as linear combina- 
tions of atomic orbitals, gives in the case of Lis* 
the same molecular function as the Heitler- 
London‘ method, as applied by Slater.’ Using 
for the atomic orbitals functions of the type 
suggested by Slater,® one obtains in either case 
the wave function 





s(2a, 5)-+s'(2ar, 5) 
s(2a, 1) =[(26,)5 474! jirye~ 82" 5(a 01), 





the values 1 or 0 as the spin of electron 1 is a 
or B. s’(1la, 1) and s’(2a, 1), respectively, have 

4W. Heitler and F. London, Zeits. f. Physik 44, 455 
(1927). 


5]. C. Slater, Phys. Rev. 38, 1109 (1931). 
6 J. C. Slater, Phys. Rev. 36, 57 (1930). 
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similar forms in terms of s;, the distance from 
electron 1 to nucleus B. 

Finally, one may apply the variational method, 
a particularly convenient form of which has been 
employed in the treatment of Hy,’ and Lie. 
The wave function which has been used is 
Y=Dom, ;Cmjbm;, Where Ym; is like the unnormal- 
ized Heitler-London function, except that s(2a, 1) 
+s'(2a@, 1) is replaced by f(mja, 1). 


f(mjeor, 1) =e!) 1 "W175 (e/01). 


Here \; and y; are the elliptic coordinates of the 
electron in a coordinate system with the nuclei 
at the foci, and 72 is a parameter independent of 
- mand j. Only terms with even j need be included 
in the series, since the wave function is known 
to be symmetric to reflection in the midplane 
between the nuclei. With a fixed value for yo, y 
is made the best available approximation to the 
correct wave function by so choosing the param- 
eters Cm; as to make the energy associated with 
y a minimum. Thus, instead of representing 
the binding electron by the function s(2a, 1) 
+s'(2a, 1) (known to be a good approximation 
for large separations of the atoms) one uses 
do mjCmif(mja, 1), which in practice may be made 
exceedingly flexible and resembles in form the 
known solutions of the H2* problem for the 
internuclear distances which are of interest. 

The methods used in working with these 
functions have been described in references 1 and 
_ 7. In fact, JiJ;, M.J> and X M,Ji, M,J., aS de- 
fined for the treatment of Li, in Eqs. (34) and (45) 
of the first of these papers, are the elements of 
the unity and energy matrices, respectively, 
needed for the variational treatment of Li.*. All 
the work necessary for the treatment of Li,*+ by 
this method, except for the variation of the 
constants Cm;, was thus carried out in the normal 
course of the investigation of Lis. 


III. REsULTs 


The computations were all carried out for a 
single separation of the nuclei, chosen to be 
2.98 atomic units (a.u.), principally because for 
this distance all the desired material was avail- 


7H. M. James and A. S. Coolidge, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 
825 (1933). 


8 E. B. Wilson, Jr., J. Chem. Phys. 1, 210 (1933). 
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able from previous computations. This nuclear 
separation is 12 percent greater than that for 
which the minimum of the Liz potential curve is 
found, and may be expected to be approximately 
the equilibrium distance for Lig*. 


1. Variational treatment 


This computation was carried out with 
y2=4, a value chosen as probably suitable for 
Lie. The computed values for the molecular 
energy were reduced to terms of binding energy 
by subtracting the energy of Li+Lit, as com- 
puted by Wilson.* This energy is essentially the 
best which can be found for these atoms with the 
inner shell functions used in this work and a 
function for the outer electron which is inde- 
pendent of the position of the inner electrons; it 
is thus the lowest energy which could be given 
by a function of the character of our ¥ when the 
nuclei are separated indefinitely. 

The complete function was built up by adding 
one term at a time. The binding energy found 
after the addition of each term is given below 
in electron volts. 


The first term was Yo, giving —0.49 e.v. 


Add Yo to get —1.11l6e.Vv., 
then successively yi to get —1.143 e.v., 
Wo4 —1.195 e.V., 

Vie —1.221 e.v., 

20 — 1.242 e.v., 

Yoo — 1.242 e.v., 

and finally v4 to get —1.243 ev. 


The improvement obtainable by adding terms 
involving higher powers of \ seems to be very 
small. Excluding terms with 7=4, one obtains 
with the terms in \° a binding energy of — 1.116 
e.v. Adding terms in \ depresses this by 0.043 
e.v. to —1.159 e.v. Adding terms in ? further 
lowers the result by 0.013 e.v. to —1.172 e.v. 
In view of the small importance of ¥,, it appears 
that one may expect a further improvement of 
only ~0.005 e.v. from the indefinite continua- 
tion of this process. Similarly, the terms in y° 
above gave a binding energy of —0.592 e.v. 
Addition of the terms in yw depresses this to 
—1.172 e.v., an improvement of 0.542 e.v., 
while further addition of y? terms yields —1.243 
e.v., down 0.071 e.v. It appears, then, that 
0.03 e.v. would be a sufficient allowance for 
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convergence in all directions, and that we may 
safely take —1.27+0.02 as the limiting result. 

The best six-term wave function was found 
to be 0.049274 — 0.087484yYo2 + 0.04377716 
+ 0.051630~12 — 0.013152Y20 — 0.069219Yo., giv- 
ing a binding energy of —1.242 e.v. 


2. Heitler-London and related treatments 


The Heitler-London treatment of Li,:*+ was 
carried through without other approximations 
than those inherent in the derivation of the wave 
function given above and the choice of 6; and 
52 as 2.6875 and 0.672, respectively. These values 
were chosen for reasons given in I, the argument 
for the use of the relatively higher value of 62 
being perhaps stronger for Lig+ than for Lis. 
The binding energy found was — 0.304 e.v., the 
energy taken for the separated atoms being thac 
computed by using the limiting form of the molec- 
ular function, lying 0.047 e.v. above that ob- 
tained by Wilson. 

Replacement of the complete Hamiltonian 
operator by the ‘interaction operator,’’ as de- 
scribed in I, changed the computed binding 
energy by —0.014 e.v. With Lis at the same nu- 
clear separation the result was a change of 
—0.032 e.v. in the binding energy. The ap- 
proximate 1:2 ratio of these effects indicates 
the essential correctness of the assumption 
made in I, that the error associated with the use 
of this operator comes principally from the 
neglect of the overlapping of one atomic func- 
tion with that part of the other where the elec- 
trons are likely to approach each other (i.e., for 
this case, the inner shell). Such an error would be 
reduced by 1/2 on removal of one of the outer 
electrons, while the error associated with the 
incorrectness of the outer electron function 
should almost vanish. 

Omission of the inner shell functions further 
lowers the computed binding energy by 0.402 
e.v. to —0.720 e.v. With this is to be compared 
the 0.587 e.v. found for Liz at this nuclear separa- 
tion as the effect of the inner shells. As in that 
case, the important terms involving the inner 
shells may be associated with transitions of an 
electron from the outer shell of one atom to the 
inner shell of the other; their net effect is, how- 
ever, rather larger than one would expect from 
a survey of the results with the neutral molecule. 





IV. Discussion 


The result of the variational treatment of 
Li,*+ definitely indicates that the dissociation 
energy of the molecule is at least 1.25 e.v. 
Further, the situation is such that even more 
definite significance seems to be attached to the 
result. The essential coordinates which had to 
be omitted in the treatment of the problem were 
all associated with the inner shell electrons. 
The error in the convergence limit for the com- 
puted binding energy as a measure of the actual 
binding energy may then all be associated with 
the use of approximate inner shell functions and 
the neglect of polarization effects between the 
inner and outer electrons. Since both of these 
errors must be expected to be small® one may 
safely assume for this computation a higher 
degree of accuracy than was obtained with Lio, 
and that the dissociation energy of Li,* will 
differ essentially from 1.27 e.v. only as the 
equilibrium distance differs from 3A. Further, 
even if the computed point lies several tenths of 
an Angstrom unit from the minimum of the 
potential curve that minimum would lie only a 
few hundredths of an e.v. below the value found 
here. Thus one may confidently expect the dis- 
sociation energy of Lig* to be 1.30+0.05 e.v.. 

This value is somewhat greater than that for 
Lig (1.12 e.v.) contrary to the prediction of 
Pauling,’® who, in the course of a discussion of 
the conditions for the stability of the one-electron 
bond, estimated that Li.+ would have a dissocia- 
tion energy about two-thirds as great as that of 
Lis. This estimate was made by reference to the 
situation with Het and He, considered to be 
analogous systems. It is thus of interest to see 


® Computations on the Li atom by Dr. A. S. Coolidge 
and the writer, as yet unpublished, show that essentially 
the same ionization energy (to 0.01 e.v.) is found whether 
one employs the inner shell functions used in this work, 
or much more accurate ones. A similar lack of influence 
of the form of the inner shell functions on the computed 
binding energy is to be anticipated. Further, with Li the 
modification of the wave function to take account of 
polarization effects will increase the computed ionization 
energy by about 0.05 e.v. One may expect the importance 
of these effects to be somewhat greater in the molecule 
Li.+, where two inner shells are involved, but hardly by a 
factor of 2. Introduction of this further degree of flexibility 
into both atomic and molecular ion functions will thus 
probably increase the computed dissociation energy of 
Li.t+, but by less than 0.05 e.v. 

10L, Pauling, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 3225 (1931). 
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to what degree one can associate this unexpected 
result with the most obvious difference between 
the pairs of systems, the presence of inner shells 
in the one pair. The inner shells are apparently 
involved in the production of a repulsion; the 
observed binding may be considered to be the 
resultant of the binding of the outer electrons 
and this repulsive effect. Since the inner shell 
repulsion in Lie is greater than that in Lig* the 
outer electron bonds, which may be taken as the 
proper quantities for comparison, are more nearly 
in the ratio 3:2 than are the total binding 
energies. 

Taking for the inner shell repulsions the values 
obtained with the Heitler-London method, one 
gets for the outer electron binding —1.95 e.v. 
in the case of Lie, —1.7 e.v. in the case of Lig*. 
Though the correction for the inner shells has 
thus improved the situation, it is still distinctly 
at variance with expectation. One can only 
bring the outer electron bond ratio to 3:2 by 
assuming that the Heitler-London method gives 
a marked underestimate of the inner shell repul- 
sions, or that its behavior in the treatment of 
the two problems is very different. It seems most 
reasonable to assume that the Heitler-London 
method gives here, as elsewhere, an overestimate 
of repulsive effects. Taking this overestimate as 
one by 50 percent in the case of Liz (an assump- 
tion which was found to bring the Heitler-Lon- 
don treatments of Hz and Lie into satisfactory 
parallelism) and by 100 percent in the case of 
Li.+ (since the method is less competent to deal 
with this problem), the outer electron binding is 
found to be —1.7 e.v. for Lie, —1.5 e.v. for List. 
It thus seems clear that with Li atoms the one- 
electron bond must be relatively stronger than 
with H atoms, even when inner shell effects are 
excluded. This may be associated with the greater 
diffuseness of the bonding electron function in 
the atom (weaker intraatomic forces associated 
with the 2s character of the electron), the per- 
turbing forces in the ionic molecule causing a 
greater rearrangement of the charge density 
toward the center of the molecule, where it is 
effective in producing binding." 


"With H,* at its equilibrium distance the Heitler- 
London method gives a charge density at the center of 
the molecule which is in error by a factor of less than 2, 





M. JAMES 


In view of the relatively high ratio for the 
strengths of one- and two-electron bonds with 
Na and K atoms, and the probably smaller inner 
shell effect in the ionic molecules, one must ex- 
pect Na2* and K+ to have higher dissociation 
energies than Nae and Ke, respectively. 

As in the work on Lie, the Heitler-London and 
Hund-Mulliken methods do not give acceptable 
results, the computed binding energy being less 
than one-fourth of that given by the variational 
method. There is, of course, little reason to ex- 
pect these methods to be at all satisfactory when 
interatomic fields of the magnitude of those in 
Lis* are present. Indeed, so poor an approxima- 
tion is the Heitler-London function that each of 
two of the terms entering the series function is 
itself a distinctly better approximation to the 
correct function, Yoo giving a binding energy of 
— 0.49 e.v., Yio a binding energy of —0.57 e.v. 

A comparison of the charge distributions as- 
sociated with the Heitler-London and series 
functions is interesting in showing the way 
in which the first of these is inaccurate, and in 
indicating the general character of a satisfactory 
molecular orbital. By the use of the well-known 
property of determinants, that to any row (or 
column) any multiple of another row (or column) 
may be added without changing the value of the 
determinant, each wave function may be given 
the form 


fi() fs(1) 
a | 
fi(S) fs(S) 
where f, is normalized and orthogonal to all other 


f’s. Integrating ¥* over the coordinates of elec- 
trons 2, 3, 4, 5, one obtains 


Le | dor, s, 4, 5= 5( FPL) +h2"(1) 
+fs?(1) +f4?(1) +f57(1)) 


as the chance of finding electron i at a given 
point in space, taking no account of its spin or 
the positions of the other electrons. That is, 
there is one chance in 5 of finding electron 1 in 


while at a corresponding distance in Li,* the error is one 
of a factor of 4. 
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the charge distribution associated with each of 
the five orbitals. Just the same result must apply 
for each electron, and the charge density for the 
entire molecule is simply a superposition of the 
charge densities associated with the various 
orbitals. p=f2+f2+f2+fet+f. p is, of course, 
invariant to linear transformations of the f’s 
which maintain their orthogonality, possessing 
a uniqueness of character which the f’s lack. 

Now, in the case under consideration the 
functions y and y’ which are to be compared 
may be expressed in terms of four common f’s, 
referring to the inner shells, and characteristic 
f’s, which we call f; and f;’, respectively. The 
difference between p and p’ is then precisely the 
difference between f;? and f;”. Further, each 
p is obtained by adding to the correspond- 
ing f;? the charge distribution (to terms in 
[Ss(1a, 1)s’(1a, 1)dv: }) of the two inner shells, 
treated separately. We are thus justified in con- 
sidering the f;2’s as being significant not only for 
a comparison of the p’s, but also as indicating 
the nature of the molecular orbitals for the 
binding electron in each case. 

In Table I will be found the values of the 
charge densities for the binding electron at 
various distances from the center of the molecule, 
measured along a line perpendicular to the inter- 
nuclear axis, while in Table II are to be found 
similar values for points along the axis of the 
molecule. A nucleus is at the point 2.79 a.u. along 
this line. The sign (—) following a value indi- 
cates that it is the square of a negative value 
of fs. 

Perhaps the most striking difference in the 
charge distribution is to be found near the center 
of the molecule, where the charge density given 
by the Heitler-London function is only a fourth 
of that given by the series function. We observe 
with this latter function a considerably greater 
tendency for the charge to collect near the inter- 
nuclear axis, between the nuclei. The Heitler- 
London function, on the other hand, places 
a considerable amount of charge on this axis 
outside of the nuclei, while the series function 
gives there a charge density which is exceedingly 
small. In the immediate neighborhood of the 
nuclei the Heitler-London function likewise 
gives much the larger density of charge, though 
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TaBceE I. f;? at distance s from center of molecule along 
midaxial perpendicular. 











Series H.-L. Series H.-L. 
S (a.u.) function function |s (a. u.) function function 
0 0.01397 0.00363 3.83 0.00098 0.00077 
0.89 01169 .00333 4.17 -00065 .00059 
1.27 .00977 00304 4.50 -00043 00045 
1.85 .00678 00249 4.83 -00029 00035 
2.31 .00467 00202 5.46 .00012 00020 
2.73 00319 00161 6.08 00005 00011 
3.12 00217 00127 6.69 00002 00006 
3.48 00146 00099 











TABLE II. f;? at distance s from center of molecule along 
nuclear axts. 














Series H.-L. Series H.-L. 

S(a.u.) function function |s (a. u.) function function 
0 0.01397 0.00363 3.62 0.00080 ( —) 0.00002 
aa -01383 .00361 3.90 00012 (—) .00068 
55 -01336 -00353 4.18 0 -00125 
83 01247 .00336 4.46 .00001 -00150 
1.11 .01099 -00301 4.74 -00002 00151 
1.39 .00873 .00237 5.02 .00004 .00140 
1.67 -00560 .00133 5.30 -00004 -00123 
1.95 -00194 -00016 5.58 -00004 .00104 
2.23 -00006 ( —) 00124 (—)| 6.14 -00003 -00070 
2.51 -00965 (—) 01708 (—)| 6.69 -00045 
2.79 -06884 (—) 10540 (—)} 7.25 -00001 -00028 
3.07 -01655 (—) 01776 (—)| 7.81 .00016 
3.34 -00385 (—) .00163 (—)| 8.37 .00010 








the volume affected is so small that probably 
only a small fraction of the charge is involved 
in each case. 

It is the particular advantage of the form of 
the variational treatment we have used that the 
most effective factor in controlling the general 
character of the wave function is the exponen- 
tial e~*; it is thus especially suited for the 
construction of wave functions which concentrate 
the charge between the nuclei. It has been noted 
how a single term of this type which does not 
depend on uy, such as \"e~*, can give relatively 
satisfactory results with Li,*. As a further ex- 
ample we may mention that with the function 
y=ce one obtains for H.*+ with a nuclear 
separation of 2 a.u. (approximately the equilib- 
rium distance) a binding energy of —2.16 e.v., 
in error by 0.62 e.v. This is a much more satis- 
factory result than that given by the Heitler- 
London method, and quite near the result of 
Finkelstein and Horowitz," who varied the 
exponential parameter in a Heitler-London type 
function. Such a function, however, gives a 
charge density which is the same at all points 
on the axis between the nuclei, and is thus re- 


2B. N. Finkelstein and G. E. Horowitz, Zeits. f. Physik 
48, 118 (1928). 
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stricted in its usefulness to relatively small 
internuclear distances. 

The variation of the parameter 6 is a very 
simple matter when only one electron is present, 
but in the more general case where one wishes to 
keep fixed the part of the function referring to 
other electrons it may be decidedly tedious. In 
such cases, in the absence of empirical rules or 
other information concerning the proper value 
of 6, it would probably be more convenient to 
use a series function involving several powers of 
\, keeping 6 fixed and varying the linear param- 
eters. If it were then desired to reduce the 
function to a more simple analytical form, it 
could be plotted and fitted approximately with 
a single term having an appropriate 6. 

A more satisfactory, but still very simple 
molecular orbital may be constructed by taking 
some account of the dependence of the function 
on yu, as well as X. As noted above, a function of 
the form e~*\(1+-cy*) has given with Lit a bind- 
ing energy of —1.116 e.v., in satisfactory agree- 
ment with the limiting value of ~ —1.27 e.v., 
and this without any attempt having been made 
to vary 6. (It seems probable, however, that the 
choice of 6 was a rather fortunate one.) With 
H,* in the configuration considered above the 
corresponding result was a binding energy of 
—2.772 e.v., in error by only 0.005 e.v. This 
highly satisfactory result was obtained with the 
normalized function e~!*(1.218+0.545y?). Such 
a function is much more easily handled than the 
equally accurate one of Guillemin and Zener," 
silice it possesses only one exponential parameter, 
as compared with the two used by them. It is, 


18'V, Guillemin, Jr. and C. Zener, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 
15, 314 (1929). 
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of course, not so well adapted to the treatment of 
molecules for very large separations of the nuclei, 
but its range of applicability is obviously much 
greater than that of the function ce~*. As in the 
case of that function, a variation of the param- 
eter 6 may be avoided by the introduction of 
terms in several powers of i, followed by the 
fitting to the resulting function of a simpler one 
with 6 properly adjusted. 

This form of the variational method might 
be conveniently applied in conjunction with the 
statistical method of treating molecules, and 
it possesses the advantage that one could avoid 
the use of an approximation to the statistical 
field in which an electron is to be considered as 
moving. 

It is suggested that the function \"e**(1+ciu 
+cou”) may be of general usefulness as a simple 
but satisfactory form for molecular orbitals 
when the atoms involved are of not too different 
size, and that a program for the determination of 
rules concerning the proper magnitude for 6 
would be of value. The use of orbitals of this 
form in molecular computations would be open to 
several objections which apply generally to com- 
putations with molecular orbitals—particularly 
that the wave functions tend to give too much 
importance to polar states of nonpolar mole- 
cules. This can be avoided only by the introduc- 
tion and independent adjustment of terms in the 
function which depend on the position of two or 
more electrons, which will introduce an unsatis- 
factory but apparently unavoidable complexity 
into the treatment of molecules which do not 
have a particularly simple structure. 


14 A. Recknagel, Zeits. f. Physik 87, 375 (1934). 
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On the Theory of Free Radicals and Organo-Alkali Compounds 


BAIL NILSEN, Oslo, Norway 
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The theory of the free radicals of Pauling and Wheland is applied to the electron affinities 
of the radicals. The results are compared with the measurements of Bent, and they indicate 
that the charging electron enters in resonance with the whole system of [p],-electrons. The 
theory is generalized to unsaturated hydrocarbon radicals and it is shown that the formation of 
ionizable metal derivatives is due to the resonance between the charging electron and the 
[p]Ja-electrons. Some cases of anomalous reactions of organo-alkali compounds are also in- 


terpreted. 





HUCKEL' as well as L. Pauling and G. 
¢ W. Wheland? have proved that one can 
explain the dissociation of hydrocarbons in free 
radicals by a stabilization of the radicals. Earlier 
it was supposed that the dissociation was due to 
a weakening of the central C— C linking. This 
stabilization is caused by the resonance between 
the unpaired binding electron and the character- 
istic [p ],-electrons* of the aromatic substituents. 
Using certain simplifications one can calculate the 
term-values according to the general methods 
and arrive at a satisfactory approximation to the 
experimental values of the heat and degree of 
dissociation. 

As a further application of this theory it seems 
likely to try to explain some of the other char- 
acteristic properties of the triarylmethyl-com- 
plex. An inquiry into this question shows that it 
is impossible in this way to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the electron-affinities of such 
radicals. 

In the quantum mechanical calculation of the 
e.a. of such a free radical one can imagine a 
priori two possible ways.-One may suppose the 
problem solved for the free radical and then add 
the last electron in the same way as one does in 
the simplest cases. Or one can treat all electrons 
together, determining at first the term-value of 
the odd number of electrons which correspond 
to the free radical, and afterwards that of the 
even number corresponding to the negative ion, 


1 Hiickel, Zeits. f. Physik 83, 632 (1933). 

2 Wheland, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 362 (1933). 

* Designation of Hiickel. It means the electrons that 
cannot be placed in ordinary single bonds of an aromatic 
nucleus or of a double bond. H. supposes them to have 
wave functions with a node in the plane of the ring. 


and equate the e.a. to the difference between the 
terms. 

An investigation shows that the first method 
necessitates the introduction of rather arbitrary 
assumptions. The second method is closely 
related to that of Pauling and Wheland.* To ob- 
tain the coefficients of the exchange integrals 
these authors use a set of ‘‘canonical structures” 
containing one electron more than the free 
radical. Afterwards they omit the exchange 
integrals where the “phantom orbit”’ partakes of 
the exchange. In their other approximations they 
agree with Hiickel. The question consists essen- 
tially in transferring in a reasonable way the 
approximations to the ionic problem. We must 
then remember that the ‘neighboring’ elec- 
trons of the charging electron will not be the 
same ones in all structures, as we must suppose 
that the last one has the same initial wave func- 
tion (with opposite spin) as the unpaired electron 
of the free radical. In a matrix element in the 
secular equation of the ion we therefore intro- 
duce the simple exchange integrals only where 
the charging electron is exchanged with its 
“partner” in the one or the other of the two struc- 
tures of which the matrix element is formed. 
These will be “‘binding’’ exchange integrals. 
We shall suppose them to be equal to the other 
exchange integrals of neighboring electrons. This 
is only a rather rough approximation because the 
excess negative charge will probably weaken 
somewhat the exchange effect. On the other 
hand we thereby avoid the introducing of new 


3 See further: J. C. Slater, Phys. Rev. 38, 1109 (1931); 
G. Rumer, Nachr. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen M. P. 
Klasse, p. 337 (1932); Pauling, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 280 
(1933). 
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parameters which must be determined by the 
empirical data. In addition we make the strongly 
approximate assumption that the ‘‘non-binding”’ 
exchange integrals of the ‘‘charging”’ electron are 
negligible. At last we suppose the Coulombian 
integrals of the radical and of the ion to be equal. 

As can easily be seen, all these approximations 
affect the result in the direction of lower term- 
value of the ion, and we must therefore expect 
the electron affinity obtained to be too large. 

By the setting up and solving of the secular 
equation we proceed in the manner of Pauling 
and Wheland. To illustrate the method, we shall 
regard the case of the benzyl ion. Considering 
the following canonical structures: 
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we get e.g. the following schemes of the matrix 
elements: 


wi Se 35 

e b - 

dl Da [ i 
C— " 
gh 


which give: 


2/4 5 


3/ 
. ) V4 
a \ ))e 


Hy, 1=Q+ab+cd+ef+gh—1/2af—1/2bc —1/2de—1/2fg=Q+2a 

Hj, s=1/8Q+1/8(ab+af+bce+cd+de+ef+fg+ah+gh) =1/80+9/8a 

He, «= 1/80+1/8(ab+af+bc+cd+de+ef+fg+eh+gh) =1/80+9/8a 

Hs, s=1/2Q+1/2(ab—1/2af+be —1/2cd+de—1/2ef+fg+ah+ch) =1/20+9/4a 


where Q is the Coulombian integral and a the simple exchange integral. The secular equation will 


then be: 


(0—W)+2a 
1/4(0— W) +13/8a 
1/8(0— W)+9/8a 
1/2(0— W)+9/4a 
1/4(Q— W) +3/2a 


(Q—W)+2a 
1/2(0— W)+-9/4a 
1/8(0— W)+9/8a 
1/4(0— W)+3/2a 





Supposing that the structures 1 and 2 as well 
as 3, 4 and 5 enter into the linear combination 
with the same coefficients, the equation will be 
reduced to: 

\5/2(0—W)+29,4a 7/4(0—W)+39,4a 

=(0 
'7/4(0—W)+39/4a 11/2(0—-W)+18a 
Hence 


W=Q+3.8979a, 
and with 


W’=Q24+2.4091a, 
the e.a. will be 


AW=W’'— W= +1.4887a. 





|125/8(0—W)+2175/16a 
343 /64(0— W)+5733/64a 
W=Q+10.1445a, 


1/4(Q—W)+13/8a 1/8(Q—W)+9/8a 1/2(0—W)+9/4a 1/4(Q—W)+3/2a 
1/2(Q—W)+9/4a 1/8(0—W)+9/8a 1/4(0— W)+3/2a 
(Q—W)+2a 
1/4(Q— W)+3/2a 
1/2(0Q—W)+9/4a 1/2(0—W)+9/4a 


1/4(0—W)+3/2a 1/2(0—W)+9/4al =0. 
(0-W)+2a 1/2(0—W)+9/4a 
(0—W)+2a 








According to Pauling and Wheland we can 
obtain the coefficients of the Coulombian and 
exchange integrals in a matrix element of the 
reduced secular equation of a composed radical 
by means of the formulae: 


Lg=L1dLgd 4s, 
La= Vad gst Lgidaed 9st 91> 92243, 


where >°q; is the coefficient of the Coulombian 
and }°a; that of the exchange integral in the 
reduced secular equation of the simple radical 
R (i) —CHe. These rules can be used in the ionic 
problem too. We then get e.g. the reduced equa- 
tion of the triphenylmethy] ion: 


343/64(0—W)+5733/64a 
1331/8(0—W)+6531/4a 


AW = —3.3362a. 
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THE THEORY OF FREE RADICALS 














TABLE I. 
—-U Vie Kgl V.e 

Benzyl CsH,;CH.— 1.489 2.08 

a-naphthylmethyl a-CH7CH.— 1.565 2.19 

B-naphthylmethyl B-C1H7CH.— 1.549 2.47 

Biphenylmethyl CwHyCH.— 1.564 2.18 

Diphenylmethy] (C6Hs)2CH— 2.498 3.50 

Triphenylmethyl (CgHs);C— 3.336 4.67 17.9 2.55+0.22 
Diphenyl-a-naphthylmethy] (C6Hs)2(a-C19H 7) C— 4.299 6.02 18.6 
Diphenyl-biphenylmethyl (CeHz)2(C12Hp)C— 4.271 5.98 19.1 
Phenyl-a-naphthyl-biphenylmethyl (C6H5)(a@-CioH 7) (Ci2H 9) C— 4.493 6.30 19.5 
Phenyl-dibiphenylmethyl (C6H;)(Ci2H »)2C— 4.430 6.20 19.8 
Tri-biphenylmethyl (CH y)3C— 4.687 6.56 20.6 
a-naphthy{-dibi henylmethy1 (a-C 9H 7) (Cir2H 9) 2 — 4.679 6.55 20.2 
Diphenyl-8-naphthylmethy! (C6Hs)2(B-C pH 7) C— 3.932 5.50 18.6 








Treating in the same way a-naphthyl; £- 
naphthyl and biphenyl substituted methyl groups 
we find the values which are given in Table I. 
In the second column we have quoted the values 
of the e.a. putting a=1. 4 v.e. In the third 
column are given the e.a.’s measured by Bent 
and co-workers‘ for an ether solution; in the 
fourth the result for triphenylmethyl for the 
gaseous state. Bent has only calculated this 
value for the gaseous state, but accepting his 
own considerations the two values will provide 
a good basis for comparison. — 

We first note that the value for triphenyl- 
methyl is too high, which is in agreement with 
our prediction. The difference, however, appears 
to be larger than might have been expected, since 
our calculations concern the normal state i.e., 
the absolute zero, while the measurements 
of Bent were carried out at a temperature 
T =298°K. For the other radicals the differences 
ought—according to the opinion of Bent—to be 
somewhat greater for the gaseous state than 
for the ether solution, in agreement with our 
theoretical expectations. It seems, however, as 
if the values for the radicals containing the 
a-naphthyl group turn somewhat out of the 
course of the empirical data, a circumstance for 
which we cannot give any plausible explanation, 
though it might perhaps be corrected by a 
slight improvement of the calculation method. 
It might in this connection be recalled that the 
a-naphthyl group shows a stronger dissociating 


4H. E. Bent, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, 1498 (1930); 53, 
1780 (1931). Bent and M. Dorfman, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
54, 1393 (1932). 


influence upon hexa-aryl substituted ethanes 
than the 8-naphthyl group.’ 

Whatever may be added to this point, the 
explanation of the relatively pronounced elec- 
tron affinity of the free radicals (and of other 
special hydrocarbon-radicals (see below)) seems 
to lie in the fact that the charging electron enters 
in resonance with the whole system of [p ],-elec- 
trons. 

However, not only the free radicals but a good 
many other hydrocarbon-radicals are known to 
give alkali compounds of a similar character. 
All of these are characterized by unsaturation. 
We shall see that many ot the affiliated questions 
obtain a reasonable solution when we consider 
them from our point of view. Some of these 
problems are already touched upon by Hiickel’ 
though he has not undertaken a more systematic 
investigation of the experimental material.’ 

We shall concentrate on types of compounds 
which are in the line with the free radicals, i.e., 
where the marked e.a. apparently is bound to 
certain carbon atoms substituted with unsatu- 
rated groups. This corresponds to the “‘reactive”’ 
or “acid methylene’ of classical chemistry. 
Using this point of view we find that the pre- 
dominant part of the phenomena—as can easily 
be seen—is attached to the methylene (or for 
three substituents methenyl-) groups of this 
sort. 

By the method used here, one can first easily 


5 P. Walden, Chemie der freien Radtkale, p. 296, Lpz. 
1924. 

6 Zeits. f. Physik 70, 204 (1931); 76, 628 (1932). 

7See the summaries of Wooster, Chem. Rev. 11, 1 
(1932); Schmidt, Organometallverbindungen II, Stuttg. 
1934. 
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calculate the e.a. of a radical of the type R-CH 
=CH—CHg, by supposing resonance between 
the structures: 


R—CH=CH—CH,* and R—CH*+—CH =CHsg. 
We then get the e.a. 
W = 1,333a. 


For unsaturated radicals with a triple bond 
the problem is a good deal more complicated, 
as we do not know the electronic structure of 
such a bond. There is, however, every reason to 
suppgse that at least one pair of the electrons of 
the bond is formed by [p ],-electrons and can 
enter into resonance with the charging electron. 
Probably also a second one of the electron pairs 
is formed in a similar way and contributes to the 
resonance. The stronger electronegative effect 
seems to support this assumption. The electronic 
structure of the triple carbon-carbon bond has, 
however, claim to a separate and broader in- 
vestigation, as it has a good deal of chemical 
interest because of the peculiar metal compounds 
of the type R-C=C— Mel’. 

It is further—still under the point of view of 
the ‘‘acid methylene’’—of interest to point out 
that the transmission of the effect of an aromatic 
nucleus through a double bond? is easily explained 
when we consider the possible structures of such 
a radical in comparison with the corresponding 
unsaturated radical. We can, e.g., for the cin- 
namyl-radical expect resonance between the 
following structures: 


9O990 aN G 


iad ¢-0 


iT] 1 1 


C 


N=0-O 
O— 


¢ £ 4 
if 
Cc 


oO 
oO 


while the corresponding hydrocinnamyl-radical 
only permits resonance between: 


« p-C-C-C-© and { pc-c-c-0 


We can now make similar considerations con- 
cerning more complicated substituents and 
show that similar circumstances must exist—not 


8 L. Lapayre, Thése, Lyon 1930. 

®G. Wittig and M. Leo, Ber. 63, 943 (1930); E. Berg- 
mann, Ber. 63, 2593 (1930); Wittig, Ber. 64, 477 (1931); 
see also reference 8. 


NILSEN 


only in case of the previously treated aromatic 
nuclei—but also in case of longer chains of 
conjugated double bonds etc. 

It might have been of interest to consider 
some more of the material concerning organo- 
alkali compounds from the point of view of 
“acid methylene,”’ because some of those who 
have been occupied with the subject seem to 
have overlooked the close analogy between the 
aryl- and unsaturated- substituted ‘‘acid meth- 
ylene’”’ (and metheny)l). 
material’? one can, however, convince oneself of 
the role played by the aromatic and unsaturated 
substituents by the easy forming of alkali deriva- 
tives. One can further without difficulty see that 
the reactions have a pronounced tendency to be 
connected with just those carbon atoms which 
are substituted with such groups. We may then 
be content by establishing the following conclu- 
sion: With the exception of the acetylenides, a 
smooth substitution or addition of alkali metal to a 
hydrocarbon with the forming of an easily ioniza- 
ble (generally strongly colored) alkali compound 
will take place only at such places in the molecule 
where the embodied charging electron (s) can enter 
into resonance with the [p],-electrons of aromatic 
or unsaturated substituents. 

Hereby nothing is, of course, said about the 
places in the molecule where the reactions of the 
formed ion are connected; nor anything whether 
a substitution or an addition will be the reaction 
really taking place. 

We have not yet touched the interesting ques- 
tion whether the supposed resonance between the 
different localizations of the charging electron 
has any direct chemical meaning. To examine 
this we recall the case of the benzyl ion. In that 
case—as in the other ones—we supposed the 
different structures (five) to be in resonance, and 
searched for the “right’’ linear combination 
Y= cw; of the wave functions y¥; of the initial 
states. We found this by introducing the electron 
interaction and solving the corresponding secular 
equation. In the language of the statistical 
interpretation this means that there is some 
probability to find the charging electron at the 
ortho- and para-position in the nucleus. Suppos- 
ing as before, the structures to be orthogonal 
and the y,’s normalized, we find in this case: 


By going over the 
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¥ =0.20188(~; +2) +0.1580(Y3+Yity,). 


The probability is then a finite one. We hence 
draw the conclusion, without making any as- 
sumption of the mechanism of the reactions, 
that one can expect some of the reactions of the 
ion to be connected with the para- and ortho- 
position. 

We shall see that this conclusion is confirmed 
by certain—though few—anomalous reactions 
of the alkali compounds of benzyl and similar 
compounds. As a case of ortho-reaction may be 
mentioned that benzyl-sodium and-lithium with 
formaldehyde gives orthotolylalcohol.'® The same 
product is obtained by treating benzylmag- 
nesium-chloride with trioxymethylene. A para- 
reaction is, as far as we know, never found in the 
case of benzyl; the reaction of triphenylmethyl- 
sodium with triphenylacetyl-chloride, however, 
which gives p-benzhydryl-w.w.’w.’’-triphenyl-ace- 
tophenone" is an example of such a reaction. In 
the same connection may be mentioned the 
polymerization of triphenylmethyl to p-benzhy- 
dryl-tetraphenylmethane with sodium as a 
catalyst.” That this reaction takes place with 
hydrogen chloride and even autocatalytically 
should not surprise us, as we ought to expect 
similar conditions in the case of the free radicals. 
A similar—though not so clear—case with an 
unsaturated radical we meet in cinnamylmag- 
nesium-chloride which apparently reacts as 
CsH;C(MgCl) = CH —CHs3."* We must here sup- 
pose a secondary displacement of the double 
bond. The A* *-compound should be preferred 
from considerations of energy, on account of the 
conjugation of the double bond with the aromatic 
nucleus. 


10 Wooster, reference 7, p. 18, 32. 
1! Wooster, reference 7, p. 33. 
12 Walden, reference 5, p. 80 note. 
The formula of p-benzhydryl-tetraphenylmethane is 


i, 
7, 


18 Gilman and Harris, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 3541 (1931). 
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An especially illuminating case of an anoma- 
lous reaction we find in the reactions 


(CyH;)eC =CH.CH(OCH;)C.H;+K 
and (C,yH;)eC(OCH;).CH =CHC,H,;+K, 


which give identical metal compounds (yielding 
identical products by all chemical reactions). 
The same holds for the corresponding hydro- 
carbons (with H for OCH:) by the action of 
phenylisopropyl-potassium.'' 

It will be shown by these few examples that 
the supposed resonance so far from contradicting 
the chemical facts, rather completes and explains 
them in a quite satisfactory manner. 

Before finishing our considerations, we may 
mention a case which seems to fall somewhat 
outside the theory outlined here. The addition 
products of stilbene with lithium and sodium!’ 
yield by action of carbon dioxide, meso- 772. 
racemic diphenyl-succinic acid, a phenomenon 
which seems to be difficult to reconcile with the 
supposed resonance. It is however as Ch. B. 
Wooster" has pointed out, by no means excluded 
that there exists stereoisomerism between the 
ions formed. In our opinion the different color of 
the two addition products makes an assumption 
of different electronic structure obvious. At any 
rate there does not seem to be any reason to ex- 
pect that a more thorough discussion of this 
exceptional case will entail any considerable 
revision of the theory outlined above. 

An obvious further task of the above theory of 
free radicals is the interpretation of the positive 
“carbonium” ions. This problem seems to offer 
rather great difficulties. For the first, it seems as 
if the binding of the unpaired electron were 
entirely Coulombic in nature as, e.g., the benzyl 
radical only exceeds the positive benzylium ion 
with a minimum (0.0091a@) resonance energy. 
Second, the substituents in the aromatic nuclei 
play a rather great role for the formation of a 
base, a fact that will complicate the quantum 
mechanical treatment a good deal. Nevertheless 
the task is enticing, inasmuch as one possibly 
could throw some light on the many interesting 
phenomena which are connected with the great 
and important group of triphenylmethane dyes. 

14 Wooster, reference 7, p. 55f. 


15 Wooster, reference 7, p. 27. 
16 Wooster, reference 7, p. 27f. 
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A Direct Experimental Determination of Electron Affinities, the Electron Affinity of 
Iodine 


PAUL PORTER SUTTON* AND JOSEPH E. MAyER, Chemical Laboratory of The Johns Hopkins University 
(Received October 8, 1934) 


By observing the ratio of the negative ion emission to the electron emission from a thermionic 
surface of known temperature in an atmosphere of electronegative molecules of known pressure 
the electron affinity of the atoms can be calculated. A magnetron set up has been used to 
distinguish electron and ion currents. With a tungsten filament at about 2000°K, and an iodine 
atmosphere of about 1 micron pressure, the electron affinity of iodine atoms has been found to 


be 72.4+1.5 kcal. 





INTRODUCTION 


HE measurement of the electron affinity of 

gaseous electronegative atoms has been for 
some time a problem of considerable interest, 
but no generally satisfactory method of attack 
has as yet been evolved. Attempts to observe 
the recombination spectra! or the absorption 
spectra limit of the free ions? have always failed 
due to the low intensities obtained. 

Theoretical calculations’: 4 and experimental 
measurements*: ® of the lattice energies of the 
alkali halides enable the calculation of the elec- 
tron affinities of the halides, the results of which 
are undoubtedly of considerable accuracy, but 
this method is not only indirect but is also of 
limited applicability. 

The method described here, and used on 
iodine, appears, with slight modifications to be 
of very general applicability. It is direct and 
simple. It is, however, subject to one difficulty 
of interpretation which detracts considerably 
from the certainty of the results. This point will 
be discussed at the end of this section. 

The electron affinity of an atom is the negative 
of the energy change, AE» at absolute zero of 
the reaction (1), 


X gas te” gas—>X gas: (1) 


* Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of 
The Johns Hopkins University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

1J. Franck, Zeits. f. Physik 5, 428 (1921). 

2 Angener and Miiller, Zeits. f. Physik 26, 643 (1925). 

3See Max Born, Probleme der Atomdynamik., Berlin, 
Julius Springer, p. 150 (1926). 
ask Mayer and L. Helmholz, Zeits. f. Physik 75, 19 

5 J. E. Mayer, Zeits. f. Physik 61, 798 (1930). 
6L. Helmholz and J. E. Mayer, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 245 
1934). 
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The method presented here for measuring this 
quantity is based on the following considera- 
tions: Regard any surface in temperature equi- 
librium at a temperature 7, with a gas phase 
containing atoms, X, ions, X~ and electrons, e~. 
Since equilibrium exists the numbers of each 
atom species, ‘a,’ striking unit surface per unit 
time from the gas phase must be equal to the 
numbers leaving the surface. The numbers 
striking, and therefore the numbers leaving, 
unit surface per unit time, Z,, bear a simple 
relation (2) to the equilibrium pressure, P., in 
the gas phase and therefore to the equilibrium 
constant, K, and to the standard free energy 
change, AF, of reaction (1). 


Za=P,/(2xm,kT,)}, (2) 


z 


2:- 
= (2xm.-kT,)', (3) 
PyP- Lele 


K=e-4F RTs = 





where 7, = temperature of equilibrium, m,= mass 
of particle “‘a,’’ k= Boltzmann’s constant. 

Now if the reflection coefficient of the surface 
for each species is zero, that is, if each atom 
striking from the gas phase remains long enough 
on the surface so that its chance of leaving as an 
ion is the same as if it had been an ion when 
it struck, and if each electron striking the surface 
has the same chance of any particular future as 
if it had struck in combination with an X atom 
as an ion, then the ratios of the numbers leaving 
the surface will be independent of the existence 
of equilibrium in the adjacent gas phase. If this 
is the case, and we have quasi-equilibrium 
between the gas and surface phases, i.e., if the 
gas phase contains only cold X atoms, or even 
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only cold X2 molecules at a temperature T,<T,, 
but the total mass of X leaving the surface as 
molecules, atoms, or ions is equal to the total 
mass striking the surface, say only as Xe mole- 
cules, then the relative numbers of ions, atoms 
and electrons leaving the surface still enable the 
calculation of the equilibrium constant in the gas 
phase and of the standard free energy change of 
reaction (1). 

In the special case that the temperature is so 
high and the pressure so low that almost com- 
plete dissociation of X2 into X is called for, and 
if Z,-<Z, we may write Z,=2Z,,, where Z, gives 
the number of atoms leaving unit surface per 
unit time, and Z,, the number of molecules 
striking. For Z,, the relation (2) holds, and 
remembering that m,,=2m, we obtain in place 


of (3) 


Z.- 1 fTq m.,-\} 
GROIN a ga ceiren't ceil casio —) 
Ze- P.z,\2T,m.- 


tz- 1 /Ta-m,-\3 
-—.—(— =) - 
.- P,,\2T.-m.- 

In the last part of (4) use is made of the fact 
that the ratio of the numbers of electrons and 
ions leaving the surface is equal to the ratio of 
the current carried by the electrons, 7,-, to that 
carried by the ions, 7,-. 

From the measurements of P,,, 7,- and 7,-, 
AF may be evaluated (Eq. (4)), and from this 
by the simple calculation indicated in Eq. (5) 
the electron affinity, — AEp. 





:, 
AF=AH-T.SS= Bot f ACpdT —T,AS, (5) 
. 


where A/J, AS and AC, have the usual sig- 
nificance. Since reaction (1) involves only mon- 
atomic gases, and since the temperature 7, is 
always so low that the internal energy is either 
negligible or may be readily calculated, the 
evaluation of AS and AC> is easily made. 

Thus one is able to determine the electron 
affinity of X through observation of the current 
7.- and i,- carried by the electrons and ions, 
respectively, leaving a heated surface of known 
temperature 7, in an atmosphere of X2 molecules 
at known pressure P,,. The currents 7,- and 
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iz- may be readily measured independently of 
one another by magnetic removal of the electron 
current. 

One assumption only is made, namely that 
there is zero reflection coefficient at the heated 
surface for all atomic species. 

Regarding this assumption little can be said 
of an absolutely conclusive nature. It is known 
that iodine molecules dissociate completely to 
atoms on a hot tungsten filament,’ and also 
that caesium atoms lose electrons completely on 
contact with a surface of high work function.’ 

The experiments here reported cover a 130°K 
range of temperature and a fourteenfold range 
of iodine pressure, in which range the apparent 
work function of the tungsten filament changed 
by 0.4 volt and differed by almost 1 volt from 
the true work function of clean tungsten, prob- 
ably showing varying degrees of coating of the 
filament. In this range the calculated electron 
affinity showed no trend, indicating a constant 
reflection coefficient; a rather remarkable cir- 
cumstance if the reflection coefficients were not 
essentially zero. It is to be emphasized here that 
a 10 percent reflection coefficient would introduce 
an error of only RT In 1.1 or about 0.4 kcal. in 
the calculated electron affinities, a 50 percent 
reflection coefficient, on the other hand, would 
introduce a very appreciable error of 2.7 kcal. 

A temperature and surface independent re- 
flection coefficient for electrons of exactly } may 
possibly exist, as indicated by the fact that 
there is a twofold discrepancy in the thermionic 
emission constant for electrons as obtained by 
experiment and as calculated by modern theory.’ 
The calculation of electron affinities according 
to Eq. (4) assumes tacitly that the theoretical 
electron emission equation is correct, and that 
the experimental discrepancy is due to some such 
phenomenon as a temperaturé dependent work 
function. Should subsequent investigations of 
the theory of electron emission indicate that 
there does exist a reflection coefficient of 4 for 
electrons on metal surfaces (as would be ob- 
tained if image forces were neglected in the 


7 Personal communication from I. Langmuir. 

8 Langmuir and Kingdon, Proc. Roy. Soc. A107, 61 
(1925). Kingdon, Phys. Rev. 21, 510 (1924). 

® See for example S. Dushman, Rev. Mod. Phys. 2, 381 
(1930). 





















































22 P. F. sutionNn 
original calculation), then the values of electron 
affinities reported in this paper should all be 
raised by about 2.7 kcal. 


APPARATUS 


The apparatus finally evolved for the purpose 
of measuring ion and electron currents under the 
conditions outlined above consists in the electron 
tube shown in simplified form in Fig. 1 and 
described below. 

A vertically suspended filament, F, which can 
be electrically heated and whose temperature, 
T,, may be accurately determined, is closely 
surrounded by a cylindrical grid, G, concentric 
with it; G being in turn surrounded by the 
concentric plate P of such size that the radius 
of G is approximately one-third that of P. The 
whole tube is surrounded on the outside by the 
solenoid S concentric with F. By a suitable 
electrical system G and P may be maintained at 
the potentials Vg and Vp, respectively, with 
Vp>Ve¢>0 and with Vry=0; by means of the 
galvanometer, E, connected in series with F, 
current flow to the plate may be detected. 

If now this tube is filled with X2 vapor at a 
definite pressure and the filament temperature 
raised to a determined value, equilibrium (1) 
will exist on the surface of the latter and, 
according to the previous considerations, X~ 
ions and electrons will be emitted. Both ions 
and electrons travel radially in straight lines to 
the plate where they are collected and recorded 
as a galvanometer deflection, A,-, moreover since 
Zx-<Z,- this deflection may be considered as 
due to only the electrons and hence 7,- is simply 
calculated from A,-. 

If now a current is passed through the solenoid 
the tube operates as the familiar magnetron set- 
up and the electron current is prevented from 
reaching the plate P. In high vacuum (<10-° 
mm) the electron current to P may be completely 
(to less than the 10~° part of its original value) 
eliminated by solenoid currents about 4 times 
greater than that theoretically necessary to 
deflect the electron beam into a circle of diameter 
equal to the radius of the plate P. In the presence 
of an inert gas (Hg vapor at 2X10-* mm) a 
slightly higher solenoid current (5 or 6 times 
the theoretical) is necessary to eliminate the 
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electron current to P. These solenoid currents, 
however, have no appreciable effect on the 
current due to the heavy ions, and thous ion 
currents zx- as well as the electron current 7,- 
may be independently determined under fixed 
conditions of P,, and T;,,. 

Details of construction of the electron tube 
used in the measurements on iodine together 
with its electrical circuit are shown in Fig. 2. 

The tube itself consists of two parts, the body, 
A, which also acts as a plate support, of Pyrex 
glass shaped as shown and the grid-filament 
support and leads sealed in the Pyrex cap, C. 
This cap fits on A and is united with it by 
sealing, thus affording a vacuum-tight joint free 
from grease which is easily opened for repairs. 
In addition, A is fitted with an exhaust tube, Q, 
by means ot which evacuation is accomplished. 

The collecting plate B (4.75 cm diam., 6.75 
cm long) fits snugly into supports in A and 
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between the guard plates B’ and B”’ at a distance 
of 1.5 mm from each. These plates are of Monel 
sheet bent into cylindrical form and welded; 
electrical contact is made with them by tungsten 
wires sealed through the tube shoulders. (B is in 
the galvanometer circuit during all measure- 
ments of plate current, B’ and B”’ are connected 
in series, charged to the same potential as B but 
not in the galvanometer circuit, their purpose 
being to prevent the registering of stray currents 
and to insure uniformity of the electrical field.) 
The grid-filament holder is built up around the 
two tungsten rods D, D’ (2.1 mm diam.) sealed 


in the cap C as sketched, the rods serving in 
addition as electrical leads. For support D and 
D’ are fused in the glass block E, and D’ has 
welded at its lower end the Monel filament 
clamp F. 

The filament of General Electric pure tungsten 
wire (8.77 cm long, 0.019 cm diam.) is supported 
as indicated by the helical tungsten spring, G, 
hung from F, serving to keep it taut and in 
position even at white heat. A flexible nickel 
wire welded to K constitutes the second filament 
lead. Exactly at the extreme ends of the filament 
are welded two fine nickel wires /7 and JI’ which 
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connect to the short tungsten rods S and S’ and 
enable the potential drop across the filament 
itself to be accurately measured. 

The grid Z (6.28 cm long, 1.25 cm diam.) 
welded to D is of Monel gauze (25 mesh) and is 
fitted at either end with solid rings JJ and MM’ 
(1.61 cm long). Such an arrangement allows 
charged particles from only the central portion 
of the filament to reach the plate through the 
grid, thus assuring that all of the latter registered 
as a plate current shall have come from a region 
of uniform temperature. Both grid and filament 
are so adjusted as to hang in the center of the 
tube. 

Finally all exposed parts of the rods D, D’, 
S, S’ and K are sealed in Pyrex to cut down gas 
evolution on heating. 

The body of the tube is surrounded by the 
cylindrical Pyrex jacket, 17, through which 
cooling water can be continually passed. This 
cooling eliminates plate heating through filament 
radiation and serves the double purpose of re- 
tarding gas evolution and preventing electrical 
leakage. 

Through Q connection is made to a simple 
high vacuum line activated by a two stage 
Pyrex mercury diffusion pump with the necessary 
backing and containing a carefully calibrated 
McLeod gauge accurate in the range from 1.0 
X10-> to 5X10-* mm. To protect the tube from 
back diffusion of mercury vapor and stopcock 
grease (Apiezion “‘L’’ was used) several liquid 
air traps of the usual variety were placed in 
the line at strategic points, the last of these 
being separated from the tube by the greaseless 
stopcock as illustrated in Fig. 2A. This was of 
the type that contains a small glass encased 
iron bar and is operated magnetically and had 
been particularly well ground; it would hold, 
against a flat vacuum, pressures of 10-* mm for 
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thirty minutes without noticeable leakage. Thus 
one was enabled by closing this valve to build up 
pressure of condensable gases to this order of 
magnitude in the tube independently of the trap 
temperatures. In order that the pressure in the 
tube under these conditions might be measured 
connection is also made through Q with two 
quartz fiber manometers. One of these was of 
the ordinary bent loop style, the other being in 
the form of a bent loop with a small hollow 
Pyrex ball sealed at the apex. The ball served to 
increase the period of the fiber, but made reading 
the manometer much more rapid and _trust- 
worthy and satisfactory at higher pressures. 
Both manometers were calibrated with a great 
deal of care against the McLeod gauge in various 
pressures of air, the fact that the calibration 
curves were accurately linear indicating the 
latter to be essentially correct. In order to be 
doubly certain on this point a pressure of 
mercury vapor was allowed to build up in the 
system through the warming of the liquid air 
traps. From the temperature of the system this 
pressure could be accurately calculated and using 
the manometer calibration curve it could be 
determined experimentally; the two values 
agreed to within 0.1 micron. In practice it was 
found that measures of the same pressure carried 
out on the two manometers never differed by 
as much as 10.0 percent. 

The iodine used in this investigation was pre- 
pared in ampules as described below and stored 
in an ampule holder sealed to Q. Iodine as needed 
was admitted to the evacuated system through 
breakage of the individual containers by a small 
magnetic hammer and was distilled into and 
retained in a special trap in the line. 

Thus concluding the description of the vacuum 
system, there remain only a few remarks to be 
made regarding the electrical circuit. In order 
to determine precisely the temperature of the 
filament from its volt-ampere characteristics it 
was necessary to measure accurately the po- 
tential drop across the filament and the current 
flowing through it. The first of these was carried 
out directly with the potentiometric set-up indi- 
cated, the second indirectly as the potential drop 
across a standard 0.1 ohm resistance. In this 
manner observations could be obtained accurate 
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to 1.5 percent (an accuracy of 10°K in the 
measurement of 7,), the high resistances in the 
potentiometer circuit insuring that the current 
flow through the latter be less than 0.01 of the 
total. 

The solenoid consisted of three windings of 
enameled copper wire (B.S. gauge No. 24) or 
fifty-four turns per centimeter on an insulated 
brass tube and was 7.6 cm in diaméter and 
24.2 cm long. It was, in addition, water-cooled 
to prevent variations in the field strength due to 
temperature increase of resistance. The magnetic 
field produced by it in the electron tube was not 
uniform for two reasons: first no account was 
taken in regard to proper orientation in the 
earth’s magnetic field and second there was an 
inhomogeneity produced due to the end effect— 
the deviations from uniformity are small, how- 
ever, and for our purpose are not important. 

The galvanometer used was a Leeds and 
Northrup HS type having as set up a sensitivity 
of 5.7210-" amp./mm; equipped with the 
Ayrton shunt shown, currents as high as 1.0 
X10-* amp. could be measured on it. Finally 
the whole electrical circuit was carefully insu- 
lated by sealing on wax blocks so that under 
running conditions any electrical leak which may 
have existed was undetectable as a galvanometer 
scale deflection. 


MEASUREMENTS 


Both the iodine used and the vacuum line 
were specially treated. The former was Baker’s 
best C.P. reagent grade and was subject to a 
triple fractional distillation in a well baked 
vacuum system under constant pumping with a 
view to removing chemical impurities such as 
chlorine and bromine and to the elimination of 
occluded gases. The accomplishment of this last 
appeared very difficult since even after long 
pumping there was still a slight residue of non- 
condensable gases evolved on vaporizing the 
iodine; past a certain point pumping seemed to 
have no affect toward remedying this condition. 
Since, however, this evolution was never re- 
sponsible for a pressure in the system of greater 
than 1.0-2.010-4 mm it was practically neg- 
ligible for the purpose at hand. The iodine after 
distillation was collected and sealed off in 
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vacuum in special thin bottomed ampules, these 
latter being placed in the holder previously 
mentioned. 

After assembly electron tube, vacuum line and 
manometers were baked with electric furnace and 
hand torch at 400°C for three hours in a vacuum 
of 10-4 mm or better. At the end of this time 
the electron tube was heated to glowing with an 
induction furnace and torching of the line re- 
peated. Finally the filament was heated, the 
temperature gradually raised to 2600°K and 
held there for two hours keeping the pressure 
<10-° mm and a final heating with torch and in- 
duction furnace carried out. After completing 
this process the pressure would in twenty-four 
hours rise from <10-* mm to <10-> mm with 
the pump shut off or it would rise a like amount 
in thirty minutes with the pump shut off and 
the filament at 2200°K. Such conditions were 
satisfactory for the present purpose since these 
pressures of residual gases were responsible for a 
quantity of negative ions too small to be experi- 
mentally detected. 

Before each run the filament was aged as 
recommended by Langmuir and Jones” by heat- 
ing in the water-cooled tube to 2600°K for an 
hour with continued pumping. After this time 
the temperature was lowered to running value 
and held there until the electron emission, as 
calculated from the observed plate current, had 
reached a constant value which was approxi- 
mately equal to the theoretical. The system was 
then in condition for measurements. 

The measurements made consisted in the 
observation of the plate current as a function 
of the solenoid current under various conditions 
of filament temperature and gas pressure. In each 
set of measurements the temperature of the 
exposed section of filament was determined from 
the filament voltage and current by means of the 
tables of Langmuir and Jones,” correction being 
made for the cooling effect of the leads. The grid 
and plate potentials were adjusted on the volt- 
meter and pressures read on either the McLeod 
gauge or the fiber manometers. 

The first two sets of observations were in the 
nature of controls and were carried out in 


10 Langmuir and Jones, Gen. Elec. Rev. 419, 310 (1927); 
Table I, function No. 6. 
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vacuum and in mercury vapor, respectively, the 
purpose of the first being to determine the 
efficiency of the solenoid in cutting out the elec- 
tron current and that of the second to determine 
the extent of decrease of this efficiency caused by 
scattering during collisions of electrons and 
heavy atoms of negligible electron affinity. 
From the nature of these measurements the con- 
ditions under which they were performed (see 
Table I) were purposely so chosen as to be very 
unfavorable to electron current extinction com- 
pared with those later used for iodine. The first 
set was conducted in a good vacuum (10-° mm 
or better) with the pumps running and mercury 
vapor frozen out; the second set in an atmos- 
phere of mercury (1.8410-* mm _ pressure) 
built up by warming the traps to room tem- 
perature. 

At the end of these two runs the same de- 
terminations were carried out in known pressures 
of iodine vapor at various filament temperatures. 
The system was freed from mercury vapor by 
freezing the line traps with liquid air, the pumps 
shut off by a mercury seal, the magnetic valve 
closed and iodine admitted by breaking one of 
the ampules. The iodine was distilled into the 
small trap previously mentioned, the tempera- 
ture of which was maintained at some fixed 
value in the range from —40°C to —10°C bya 
cooling alcohol bath contained in a stoppered 
Dewar. The value of the iodine pressure, which 
was determined by the bath temperature, was 
measured on the manometers with the filament 
at running temperature and the tube walls 
water-cooled. (Further discussion regarding the 
pressure measurements is given below.) When 
the pressure, as measured, had reached a con- 
stant value observations of the plate current 
were carried out. On their completion the iodine 
was frozen out of the tube by cooling the source 
with liquid air, the magnetic valve opened and 
the pressure of non-condensable gases read on the 
McLeod gauge. This procedure was repeated for 
various iodine pressures and filament tempera- 
tures, with intervals of pumping. 


CALCULATIONS AND RESULTS 


Combining Eqs. (4) and (5) and solving for 
— AE, the electron affinity, one obtains 
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_ 1 Tom,- 4 
—AE)=RT, In [=~ =~) 
t.- P,,\T,2m- 


Ts 
4 f ACpdT—T,AS. (6) 
0 


For bromine the difference between the atomic 
ground level, a *P3/2 level, and the next level 
®Pi2 is 0.45 volt. The value of e~*/”” at 2000°K 
is seen to be 0.074, and hence one may neglect 
the contribution to either specific heat or entropy 
due to internal excitation. For iodine the energy 
difference between these two levels is greater. 
The ions presumably have no excited state lower 
than 1 volt. The lowest level for all the halogen 
atoms, a *P3/2 level, has a weight 4, that for the 
ions, a 'Sp level, a weight 1, whereas the electron 
has a weight 2. 

One may then write for the reaction 1, under 
consideration, that 


T 


f ACpdT =(5/2)RT, 


0 


the difference in entropy between atom X and 
ion X~ is R In 4, and the entropy of the electron 
gas, at hypothetical 1 atmosphere pressure, is 
given by the Stern-Tetrode expression 


S.-=R In [k(2am.-—-kT,)*/*h- 2T e5/? ], 


Making the numerical evaluations and intro- 
ducing logarithms to the base 10 one obtains 
for —AE 


— AEo= (4.575/1000)T[log A;-/A.— 
—log P7,+2 log T,+4.073 ]kcal. for J. (7) 


Besides P,, and T; the ratio of the galvanometer 
deflections A;-/A,- due to ion and electron 
current only enters this equation. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a typical example of how 
the electron current to the plate falls off with 
increasing solenoid current. The plate current, 
expressed as the fraction of that existing in 
the absence of the magnetic field, is plotted on a 
logarithmic scale against the reciprocal of the 
solenoid current. The curve marked vacuum is 
for residual gas pressures lower than 10-* mm 
Hg, the curve marked Hg was observed with 
1.8X10-* mm of mercury vapor present in the 
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tube. The grid potential (compared to filament 
zero), was 20.0 volts, and the plate potential 
30.0 volts. The filament temperature was 2100°K. 
Even under these comparatively unfavorable 
conditions of high potentials, high filament tem- 
peratures, and high residual gas (Hg) pressure 
the electron current could be eliminated satis- 
factorily. 

Fig. 4 shows the same type of plot for a set of 
typical experiments with iodine. In this case the 
grid and plate potentials were 9.0 and 10.0 volts, 
respectively, and the filament temperature 
2072°K. The curve marked ‘electron’ shows 
the behavior of the plate current under these 
conditions in the absence of iodine vapor; the 
three other curves were obtained with 0.34, 
0.48 and 1.84 microns (1 micron=10-* mm Hg) 
of iodine vapor pressure, respectively. Extrapo- 
lation to 1/i,=0 (infinite solenoid current), 
which can be readily made, gives, directly the 
desired ratio, A;-/A,— to an apparent accuracy 
of within 20 percent. 

The filament temperatures used were about 
2000°K and the factor 4.5757/1000 in Eq. (7) 
has the numerical value 9.2 kcal. at this tem- 
perature. An error of 20 percent in A;-/A.— 
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introduces an error of about 0.7 kcal. in the 
final result, as would a 20 percent error in the 
measurement of P,,. Errors in the measurement 
of 7;, the filament temperature enter in such a 
way that a 20° or 1 percent error in the tempera- 
ture introduces a 1 percent or 0.7 kcal. error in 
the electron affinity. It would appear that the 
errors introduced from these three causes could 
not exceed 2 kcal. and most probably are con- 
siderably less, since there is no apparent reason 
why the pressure measurements should not have 
been good to 10 percent and the temperatures to 
within 5 percent. 

The pressure of iodine in the apparatus, as 
measured by the quartz fiber manometers, did 
not, until a considerable time had elapsed, build 
up to the saturation value corresponding to the 
temperature of the cooling bath. This interval 
was sometimes almost an hour after placing the 
bath on the previously liquid-air cooled iodine. 
Furthermore, on heating the filament a con- 
siderable and permanent drop in pressure due, 
presumably, to “‘clean up”’ effects was observed. 
For these reasons considerable care was taken 
in order to be certain that the measured pressures 
represented accurately the pressure existing in 
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the tube. As before mentioned, two quartz fiber 
manometers connecting directly to the tube were 
used; the discrepancy between the readings of 
the two never exceeded 10 percent. 

Finally it must be emphasized that, in what 
seems to us the unlikely case, that the funda- 
mental assumption of nearly zero reflection 
coefficient for all atom species be in error, an 
indeterminate error may be introduced in the 
values of the electron affinity presented, and 
particularly if there actually be a reflection 
coefficient of 3 for electrons the results here 
published must be raised by 2.7 kcal. 











TABLE I. 

T P Ar Ae- Ar/Ae- —AEo 

No. (°K) (X108) (cm) (cm) (X10) (keal.) 
1 1942 1.80 2.05 245 83.6 73.9 
2 1949 1.55 1.93 243 79.3 74.5 
3 1971 0.25 0.87 2050 4.24 41,4 
4 2072 0.13 5.87 55300 1.07 42:2 
5 2072 0.34 2.65 12500 2.12 71.1 
6 2072 0.48 A 8300 2.61 70.5 
7 2072 1.84 17.30 8550 20.3 73.4 
Ave. 72.4 








In Table I the data and calculated ‘electron 
affinities of the various experiments on iodine 
are presented. 

The method of calculation here employed 
differs from that previously used in the similar 
case in which the ionization of caesium atoms to 
positive Cst ions is observed. The essential 
difference is that here the work function of the 
metal does not occur explicitly in the calcu- 
lation, but instead, the electron emission under 
the conditions of the experiment is directly ob- 
served. No additional assumption is involved in 
this method of calculation, indeed the difficulty 
that the work function of the metal is actually 
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changed by the presence of the iodine atmosphere 
is eliminated. 

It may be of interest to tabulate the difference 
in electron emission observed during the course 
of these experiments, as compared to that ob- 
served” from a clean tungsten surface. To 
present this one may choose to tabulate the value 
of the work function gwr of the iodine coated 
tungsten filament in the various experiments 
evaluated under the assumption that the tem- 
perature independent constant of the emission 
equation for such surfaces is the same as that 
for clean tungsten. That is, the observed electron 
emission in the various experiments differed from 
the observed emission of clean tungsten by the 
factor exp (yw—gwr)/kT, where gw, the work 
function of tungsten, is 4.48 volts and & is 
expressed in volts. Table II presents these values. 


TABLE II. Work function of tungsten (gw) =4.48 volts. 








T; (°K) 1942 1949 1971 2072 2072 2072 2072 
P7, (X10) 1.80 1.55 0.25 0.13 0.34 0.48 1.84 
gw (volts) 5.45 5.46 5.27 5.06 5.33 5.40 5.40 








Although no great significance attaches to 
these values, and it is even conceivable that 
the whole effect is due to the presence of small 
oxygen traces, still the results are qualitatively 
as expected. The work function increases with 
increasing iodine pressure and attains a constant 
value at pressures of the order of magnitude of 
1 micron. 

The final results indicate that the electron 
affinity of iodine is 72.4 kcal. with a probable 
error of +1.5 kcal. 

The authors wish to express their indebtedness 
to Mr. Harry John, glassblower of the labora- 
tory, for his assistance and advice in the con- 
struction of the apparatus. 
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Families of Thermodynamic Equations. I 


The Method of Transformations by the Characteristic Group 


F. O. KoeniG, Stanford University, California 
(Received November 1, 1934) 


Attention is called to the fact that certain important 
equations of thermodynamics such as the two Gibbs- 
Helmholtz equations may be grouped into families, but 
that a precise definition of such families has hitherto been 
lacking. For the case of a single phase of k components in 
equilibrium a method is given for splitting a certain class 
of equations, the ‘‘f;'.equations,”’ into families in a precise 
manner as follows. The f:!-class of equations is defined by 
means of four ‘‘basic’’ equations and two ‘“‘basic’’ assump- 
tions, and involves the 2k+8 variables E, H, F, A, V, S, 
P, T, wi, ni. For the f:'-equations there is in turn defined a 
number of ‘‘standard forms’’ which depend upon the intro- 
duction of absolute value signs in a certain way. Then the 
“‘characteristic group,”’ a substitution group of the eighth 
order on the letters E, H, F, A, V, —S, —P, T, ui, ni is 


generated by a series of geometrical operations on a square. 
The theorem is stated that the transformation of any 
fi'-equation in standard form by any element of the 
characteristic group yields an f;'-equation in standard 
form. No formal proof of this theorem is given, but its 
correctness is sufficiently demonstrated by systematic 
verification. The theorem leads immediately to the defini- 
tion of a family of f:'-equations as the totality of distinct 
f:'-equations resulting from the transformation of a given 
fi'-equation in standard form by all the elements of the 
characteristic group. It is found that every f;'-equation is 
a member of one and only one f;'-family. The method 
increases the number of fundamental equations readily 
available and emphasizes the symmetry of these equations. 





A. INTRODUCTION 


1. The existence of families of thermodynamic 
equations 

It has been recognized since the work of Gibbs 

that many of the important equations of thermo- 

dynamics fall into families of marked algebraical 

symmetry. Of this the Gibbs-Helmholtz equa- 
tions are a well known example: 


E=A—T(0A/aT)v, np 
H=F-T(daF/98T)p, n,-" 


(1.1) 
(1.2) 


Hitherto the recognition of these families seems 
to have been more intuitive than explicit, in 
that it has to the author’s’ knowledge never been 
exactly stated what constitutes such a family. 
Thus no immediate answer suggests itself to the 
question whether the family to which Egs. (1.1) 
and (1.2) belong has any further members, and, 
if so, how the latter may be found. 


2. Method of the present paper 

This paper (communication I) gives a method 
for splitting an important class (defined below 
and referred to as the ‘‘f,'-class”) of thermo- 
dynamic equations into families. The method 


1 The meaning of all symbols is given below. 





consists in deducing the family to which a 
particular equation of the class in question 
belongs, by writing the equation in a certain 
form (the “‘standard form’) and then trans- 
forming it by the elements of a certain sub- 
stitution group (the ‘characteristic group’’). 
This group in turn can be generated geomet- 
rically. 


3. The thermodynamic system to be considered 


The definitions of the class of equations in 
question and of the corresponding substitution 
group depend somewhat upon the type of 
thermodynamic system considered. In this paper 
only one type of system will be dealt with, 
namely an open system made up of an arbitrary 
number k(k=1) of components in a single phase 
(volume phase) in internal equilibrium. An open 
system is one in which the amounts of the com- 
ponents and consequently the total mass are 
freely variable. For simplicity it is assumed that 
the pressure is the same at each point within 
the phase, i.e., that gravity is absent. External 
electric and magnetic fields are also assumed to 
be absent or of negligible influence. 

The treatment of certain other types of 
systems will be given in a later paper. 
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B. THE FUNDAMENTAL THERMODYNAMIC EQua- 
TIONS (f;!- AND fe!-EQUATIONS) OF 
THE SYSTEM 


1. Necessity of defining the f'-class of equations 


The class of thermodynamic equations which 
can be resolved into families by the group 
method developed in this paper is part of a 
larger class of equations which are properly 
regarded as the fundamental thermodynamic 
equations of the system and which for reasons 
apparent in a later paper (communication II) 
will be referred to as the ‘‘fundamental equations 
of the first order of generality”’ or abbreviated, 
as the f!-equations. It is expedient to define first 
the larger class of the f!-equations and then the 
subclass which can be treated by the group 
method in question. 


2. The basic equations 


The definition of the f!-class of equations de- 
pends upon four equations which will be known 
as the basic equations. These are conveniently 
taken to be: 


E=H-VP, (2.1) 
H=F+ST, (2.2) 
F=A+PY, (2.3) 

dE= —PdV+TdS+ Dusdni. (3) 


E, H, F and A denote, respectively, the energy, 
heat content, Gibbs free energy and Helmholtz 
free energy of the system, and are called the 
characteristic functions. V, S, P, T, u; and n; de- 
note, respectively, the volume, entropy, pressure, 
temperature, chemical potential of the 7th com- 
ponent and amount of the 7th component. 


3. The basic assumptions 


In addition to the basic equations there are 
necessary for the definition of the /!-equations 
two physically valid assumptions, to be known 
as the basic assumptions. They are the following : 
(i) The k+3 differentials appearing in Eqs. (3) 
are total differentials. (ii) E is a homogeneous 
function of the first order in the k+2 capacity 
factors V, S, nx. 
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4. The f'-equations 


Such equations in any or all of the 2k+8 
variables FE, H, F, A, V, S, P, T, wi, ni as can 
by mathematical operations be obtained from 
the four basic equations and no physical assump- 
tions other than the two basic assumptions will 
be known as the f!-equations. The four basic 
equations are evidently members of the class of 
f'-equations because any equation can be ob- 
tained from itself, e.g., through multiplication by 
unity. It is furthermore evident that the par- 
ticular Eqs. (2), (3) do not represent the only 
possible choice of basic equations: any set of 
three equations defining three of the charac- 
teristic functions in terms of the fourth and of 
V, S, P, T will serve as well as the particular 
set (2), and Eq. (3) may be replaced by any 
one of the other three general Gibbsian equations 
(see Eqs. (13) below) of the system. 


5. Division of the f'-class into the f,'- and the 
f.'-classes 


The thermodynamic equations subject to the 
group method described in this paper form a sub- 
class of the f'-class comprising only such f'- 
equations as do not depend upon basic assump- 
tion (ii) above. This subclass will be known as 
the ‘‘f!-equations of the first kind,”’ or abbrevi- 
ated, as the f,'-equations. The basic Eqs. (2), 
(3) and the Gibbs-Helmholtz Eqs. (1) are ex- 
amples of f;'-equations. 

Such /!-equations on the other hand as depend 
upon basic assumption (ii) will be known as the 
“‘fl-equations of the second kind,” or fe!-equa- 
tions. An example is the equation: 


E=—PV+TS+ Xuan, (4) 


obtained by applying Euler’s theorem to (3). 
The f2!-class cannot be split into families by 
the group method of this paper. A method less 
elegant but powerful enough to resolve the 
entire f'-class will be given in a later paper 
(communication IT). 


C. THE f;!-EQUATIONS IN STANDARD FORM 
The method described below (Parts E and F) 


necessitates writing the f;'-equations in certain 
forms to be known as “‘standard.”’ These stand- 
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ard forms yield no new information: they are 
merely a mathematical device. For any given 
fi'-equation the standard forms are defined by 
the following two rules: (i) If the equation 
contains both P and V then either the letter P 
wherever it occurs or the letter V wherever it 
occurs is to be enclosed in an absolute value 
sign, thus: | P| or | V|. Which of the two letters 
is so enclosed is immaterial. If the equation con- 
tains only P without V, or vice versa, the letter 
present is to be left unchanged. (ii) A procedure 
similar to (i) is to be applied to the letters T 
and S. Eq. (2.1) for example has two standard 
forms: 


E=H-|V|P, E=H-V|P|. (5.1), (5.2) 


It is clear that as regards standard forms there 
are only three types of f;'-equations, charac- 
terized by one, two and four standard forms and 
illustrated by Eqs. (1), (2) and (3), respectively. 

If any given f;'-equation is written in any one 
of its standard forms, the resulting f;'-equation 
will be said to be ‘in standard form,” and if 
every equation of the f,'-class is imagined to be 
written in every one of its standard forms, 
the result will be referred to as the ‘‘f;'-class in 
standard form.” 

Since for any system in thermodynamic equi- 
librium (Part A) the quantities P, V, T, S are 
essentially positive, writing the f;'-equations in 
standard form incurs no loss of generality. 


D. THE CHARACTERISTIC GROUP AND THE 
CHARACTERISTIC ARRAY 


1. The characteristic group 

The central part in the resolution of the f,'- 
class into families is played by a set of eight 
substitutions on the ten letters E, H, F, A, V, 
—S, —P, T, ui, n;. This set of substitutions 
moreover forms a group because it can be ob- 
tained by a geometrical method of a type often 
used to generate groups. 

Fig. 1a represents a square of which each side 
is regarded as belonging to one of the four 
characteristic functions E, H, F, A in the definite 
order shown, and each vertex to one of the four 
variables V, —S, —P, T also in the definite 
order shown. It may be noted that corresponding 
intensity and capacity factors occupy opposite 
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vertices and have opposite signs. The center of 
the square belongs to the k pairs of variables 
ui, n; By rotation and reflection of Fig. 1a in 
its plane the seven Figs. 1b, ih can be 
generated. The superposition of any two figures 
brings about a superposition of letters which is 
definite except for uw; and ”;. This indefiniteness 
is removed by the convention that yw; and x; 
always fall upon themselves. Superposition of 
any particular pair of figures then becomes 
symbolic of the substitution of the set E, H, F, 
A, V, —S, —P, T, wi, ni by a particular one of 
its permutations. It is readily verified that the 
superposition of Figs. la, --- 1h upon themselves 
and upon one another in all possible pairs leads 
to a group of but eight distinct substitutions, 
$1, ++ Ss, as follows: 


EHFA V-S-P Tun. 
a=(, HFA V-S =P Tx. "): 
EPA V-3S <P Tani 
a=(, FAE-S-P T Vx ") 
BHFA V<-S +P Tf ~@ 
u=(, ARW-—P T V <8 « ‘) 
EHFA V-S-P Tau 
u=( EHF T V-S -Pp ') 
ere eo fan 
sa() PRS 0 oT <P mse ‘) 
REHFA V-S <P Tm», 
soa ( f «Pw ) 


EAFH-S .V 
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BRPrA V-+S-FP Tm ti 
(a2 APP -s V Te ). 
EHFA V-S—-P Tun, 
-(, HEA T-P-S Vu » 


In the condensed notation used in the theory 
of groups the substitutions (6) become: 


y=, 

%=(E H F A)(V —S —P T), 

Ss=(E F)(H A)(V —P)(-S T), 
ss=(E A F H)(V T —P —S), 

s;s=(E A)(H F)(-S T), (7) 
Ss=(H A)(V —S)(-—P T), 

s,=(E H)(F A)(V —P), 

Ss=(E F)(V T)(-—S —P). 


That these substitutions form a group is readily 
confirmed by constructing their multiplication 
table, here omitted for brevity. 

Each individual substitution, or element, of 
the group (6) [or (7) ] may be regarded as the 
product of a substitution on E, H, F, A by one on 
V, —S, —P, T, ui, n:.2 Because the group thus 
correlates certain substitutions on the charac- 
teristic functions with certain substitutions on 
the variables V, —S, —P, T, pi, nj; it will be 
called the ‘‘characteristic group.” 


2. The characteristic array 


In what follows it will often be necessary to 
introduce the substitutions of the characteristic 
group into a given equation (always an /;'- 
equation in standard form), an operation known 
as transforming the equation by the elements of 
the group. For this purpose the following sum- 
mary of the substitutions (6) in the form of an 
array of eight rows and ten columns is useful : 


2 The latter substitution is formally identical with one 
on V, —S, —P, T alone because yp; and n; always replace 
themselves. The group (6) [or (7) ] thus defines two sets 
of substitutions on four letters each. The members of 
these sets are formally similar and moreover each set 
alone forms a group of the eighth order, the so-called 
octic group. From the formal point of view the group (7) 
is thus one of the simple isomorphisms between the two 
octic groups on the letters E, H, F, A and V, —S, —P, T, 
respectively. 
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CNP A, VSP Tine 
SPAR ~+S—-P fT Flac 
FAEH,-P T V-Sim 
22e*, fT 8 Pie 
Aven + FF Bian 
42-2 ¥ £ Pint 
HEAF,-P -S Y¥ 
FHEA, T-P -S 


| 
Ty wi ni 

| 
Vi mi i 


Inspection of the four square areas marked off by 
the dotted lines shows plainly how the sub- 
stitutions of the characteristic group are inter- 
related through cyclic permutation. The array 
(8) may be regarded as derived from its first row 
by superposing the eight Figs. 1, in the order 
la, --- ih, upon Fig. 1a. Because it is closely 
related to the characteristic group, the array (8) 
will be known as the “‘characteristic array.” 

The characteristic array is of interest not 
merely for the above-mentioned practical reason, 
but also because it can be used to resolve the 
fe!-class of equations, which does not yield to 
the group method here described, into families; 
this will be shown in a later paper. 


E. THE METHOD FOR THE DEDUCTION OF 
FAMILIES OF f1'-EQUATIONS 


1. Relation of the f,'-class to the characteristic 
group 

The property which leads to the definition of 
families of f:'-equations is expressed by the 
following theorem: The transformation of any f;'- 
equation in standard form by any element of the 
characteristic group yields an fy;'-equation in 
standard form. A more compact statement is the 
following: The fi'-class in standard form is in- 
variant under the characteristic group. The rigorous 
proof of these theorems transcends the scope 
of this paper. Their correctness may be re- 
garded as established by the examples given 
below (Part F). 


2. Definition of the f,'-families 


The first of the above statements leads directly 
to the following definition: The totality of 
distinct f,;'-equations resulting from the trans- 
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formation of a given /,'-equation in standard 
form by all the elements of the characteristic 
group will be called a family of f;'-equations or 
an f,!-family. 

This definition may be supplemented by two 
others: (i) The individual distinct f;'-equations 
constituting an f\'-family will be known as its 
members. (ii) Two f;!-equations will be regarded 
as distinct if they cannot be converted into each 
other by operations which besides the two f)'- 
equations themselves involve only algebraic 
identities, and they will be regarded as identical 
if they can be so converted. Definition (ii) 
regards as identical any two fi'-equations the 
differences between which are “‘trivial,’’ because 
the operations by which such differences can be 
removed, e.g., transposition, rearrangement of 
terms in accordance with the formal laws of 
algebra, introduction or removal of absolute 
value signs, simple changes of algebraic sign, 
cancellation of terms by subtraction or division, 
etc., can be looked upon as derived from algebraic 
identities. 


3. Theorems on f,'-families 

It is readily verified that: (i) The f,'-families 
arising from a given f,'-equation in its various 
standard forms are all identical, i.e., from a 
given f;'-equation one and only one f;'-family can 
arise. (ii) The f;!-families arising from all the 
members of a given f;'-family are all identical, 
i.e., every fi)-family is invariant under the 
characteristic group. It follows that: (iii) Every 
fi'-equation is a member of one and only one 
f-family. 


4. Consideration of a particular case 


The above principles may be illustrated by 
examining in some detail the deduction of the 
family corresponding to the f;!-equation : 


(0T/AV)s, “= —(dP/dS)y, ng (9) 


This equation evidently has four standard forms. 
If the particular form chosen is: 


(0|T|/AV)s, n= —(A|P|/AS)v, nj (10) 


a? 


the substitutions of the characteristic group, as: 


summarized in the characteristic array (8), yield: 


(“—) 
OV 7/5, n; 


Ca) 7 
oT P, ny 7 oP T, nj 


The eight equations of this set are readily shown 
to be f;'-equations in standard form. The set is 
seen to contain only four distinct f;'-equations, 
i.e., it constitutes a four membered f;'-family, 
to which moreover (9) belongs. This family may 
if desired be obtained in the usual form by 
dropping from the first four equations of the 
set (11) the absolute value signs and the minus 
signs in the subscripts. It can be verified that 
the three remaining standard forms of (9) as 
well as the three other members of the f;'- 
family in question in any of their standard 
forms all yield the same family. 


F. SURVEY OF SOME /;,'-FAMILIES OF 
PHYSICAL INTEREST 


Any f;'-equation can be treated by the same 
method as Eq. (9) above. The results for a 
number of f;'-equations of physical interest® are 
summarized below. In every case the theorems on 
which the method is based have been confirmed. 


3For proof that the equations to be considered are 
fi'-equations, i.e., for their derivation from the basic 
equations (without the basic assumption (ii) above) see 
E. A. Guggenheim, Modern. Thermodynamics by the 
Methods of Willard Gibbs, Methuen, London, 1933. 
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1. The basic families 


The basic Eqs. (2) are found to belong to 
the following four membered f;,'-family : 


E=H-VP, F=A+PV, 
H=F+ST, A=E-TS, 


(12) 


and the basic Eq. (3) yields the four general 
Gibbsian equations of the system: 


dE = —PdV+TdS+>ou.dni, 


dH= TdS+VdP+ Dudni, 


(13) 


dF= VdP—SdT+ Dudni, 


dA= —SdT —PdV+Qouidni. 


The f;!-families (12) and (13) may be called the 
“basic families.” 


2. Partial derivatives of the characteristic func- 
tions 
(i) With respect to V, S, P, T. The equation: 


(8F/8T)p, »,=—S (14) 


yields an /;'-family of eight members, which may 
be written in condensed form as: 


dE 0A 
(2), =) 
OV. S, ng OV. T, ni» 





0H dE 
2), (9, 
as FP, ny? 
(15) 
( ~) y (s). 
oP ?. _ : ny? 
0A 
(2), (9 
OTT vy, n; OT/ p, n- 
(ii) With respect to n;. The equation: 
(OF/On,)p, 7, nj =his (16) 


where the subscript n,’ indicates the constancy 
of all the 1; except the particular one with re- 
spect to which the differentiation is carried out, 
yields the four membered /;'-family : 


(0E/dn;)v, s, n? 
peat 
(@F/ande, rac) _ 
(0A/dni)r, v, “ 

The particularly simple relations of the families 


(15) and (17) to the geometrical Figs. 1 are 
worth noting. 


3. The Gibbs-Helmholtz type 


Either one of the Eqs. (1) yields the following 
eight membered /;'-family : 


0H OF 
E=11-P(—) A= r-P(—) 
oP S, ry oP T, nj 
oF 0A 
H= r-1(—) e-4-1(—) 
oT P, oT V, nis 
(18) 
0A dE 
F=A-— r(—) u-E-v(—) 
OVI ©, ns OVI s, ni 


dE aH 
A-E-S(—) r=-5(—) 
0S. V, nj os P, ng 


4. Partial derivatives of u; with respect to V, S, 
es 
The equation : 


(Ou; ‘OT )p, n— —(dS On;)r, P, r;’ (19) 





is found to yield an f;'-family of eight members. 
5. The equations of the type: 
(0E/OV)r, n,=T(OP/OT)y, 4,—P. (20) 


This equation, useful in the theory of constant 
volume thermometry, is found to belong to an 
eight membered f;!-family. 


6. The equations of the type: 


(77), =r), /(2), a» 


These equations are found to constitute an 
eight membered /,'-family. 


7. The equations of the type: 
(0H/dT)p, n;=T(AS/dT)p, n,- (22) 
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This equation, important in the determination of 
entropy from heat capacity, yields an f,'-family 
of eight members. 


8. The equations of the type: 
(017/0T)p, »,—(0E/OT)y, »; 


=T(dP/dT)y, n,°(0V/0T)p, n; (23) 


Eq. (23) is the familiar relation between the two 
heat capacities written as an f;'-equation. It is 
found to belong to an f,!-family of four members. 


9. Remark on the number of members in an 
fi'-family 
The number of members in an /f;'-family 
evidently cannot exceed eight. All the families 
mentioned above have either eight or four 
members. These are however not the only 
possibilities because the two /;'-equations: 


E-F=TS-—PYV, (24) 
E-H+F-A=0, (25) 


are seen to belong to /,'-families of two members 
and one member, respectively. Some theorems 


concerning the number of members in a family 
will be given in a later paper (communication IT). 


10. Concluding remarks 


It is evident that the method here described 
greatly increases the number of fundamental 
equations which are readily available. The 
method can however scarcely be regarded as an 
alternative to P. W. Bridgman’s‘ condensed 
summary of differential coefficients because it 
differs too much from the latter both in require- 
ments and in results. It may perhaps find some 
use as a supplement to the method of Bridgman. 

More valuable than the proliferation of for- 
mulae seems the way in which the above con- 
siderations reveal the symmetry of the equations 
of thermodynamics, a keen sense of which is 
helpful to any student of the subject. 

The author is indebted to Dr. C. F. Luther of 
the Department of Mathematics, Stanford Uni- 
versity, for much valuable advice. 

4P. W. Bridgman, Phys. Rev. [2] 3, 273 (1914); see 


also G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, Thermodynamics, etc. 
pp. 163-165 (1923). 
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The Compressibility of Solutions of Three Amino Acids 


P. W. BRIDGMAN AND R. B. Dow, Research Laboratory of Physics, Harvard University 
(Received October 22, 1934) 


The compressibility of aqueous solutions of glycine, 
a-amino butyric acid, and e-amino caproic acid have been 
measured over the concentration range up to 2.5 N at 
25° and 75°C and up to a maximum pressure of 8000 
kg/cm*. The results are exhibited in tables giving the 
volume in cm? as a function of pressure, temperature, and 
concentration of that amount of solution which contains 
one gram of water, and in figures showing the apparent 


NUMBER of the physical properties of 

that very interesting group of highly polar 
substances known as Zwitterions have been 
studied during the last few years. Dr. E. J. 
Cohn,! of the Harvard Medical School, who has 
contributed so much to our knowledge of these 
substances suggested that a study of the com- 


1 Edwin J. Cohn, Die Physikalische Chemie der Eiweiss- 
kérper, Ergebnisse der Physiologie 33, 782-882 (1931). 





molal volume at 25° as a function of pressure and con- 
centration. The general character of the results is com- 
plicated; the most striking result is that at low pressures 
the apparent compressibility of the acid in solution is 
positive, which is opposite in sign from all other known 
solutes. A connection is probable with the high dielectric 
constant. Other qualitative aspects of the phenomena are 
discussed. 


pressibility at high pressures might be expected 
to be of interest, and he very kindly undertook 
to provide the materials from his highly purified 
stock. It was desired to study the compressibility 
over as wide a range of concentration as possible, 
which demanded that the substance have high 
solubility, and also over as wide a range of com- 
position as possible. The following representa- 
tives of the class of Zwitterions were therefore 
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selected with Dr. Cohn’s advice, as best meeting pressure on solubility, and the pressure limits of 


these requirements: 


Glycine, 
H O 
4 
+NH;—C—C _—, GF C.H;O.N 
. oh 
O 
a—amino, butyric acid, 
H O 
| ZG 
+NH;—C—C —, C,H,O.N 
iets,* 
H—- 7 —-H O 
H—- r —H 
H 


€—amino caproic acid, 


H H H H H O 
eat & ar 
ee ome oe ode ore oe Oa 
Peta oe 
H H H H H O 
or C.H,,0.N. 


The method of measurement was the sylphon 
method, which has already been used in de- 
termining the compressibility of some 50 differ- 
ent liquids, and which has been described in 
detail elsewhere.? The pressure range was limited 
by the solubility of the acid. The solubility of 
these three acids decreases under pressure, so 
that if pressure is pushed high enough, separa- 
tion into two phases, solution and solid acid, 
takes place. Precipitation of the solid is in prac- 
tice an irreversible process, because, although on 
reducing pressure re-solution will take place and 
the solution will eventually become homogeneous 
again by diffusion, the process of homogenization 
after precipitation is so very slow because of 
high viscosity that it is impossible to wait for 
completion of the process. The upper pressure 
limit in the following was 8000 kg/cm?, and in a 
number of cases the limit was lower. No attempt 
was made to get exact values for the effect of 


2 P. W. Bridgman, Proc. Am. Acad. Sci. 66, 185 (1931); 
67, 1 (1932); 68, 1 (1933). 





the tables should not be taken as having any 
significance in this regard. Sometimes 8000 kg 
may have exceeded the solubility limit, but 
precipitation failed to take place because of 
supersaturation phenomena, while at other times 
the saturation limit doubtless was not reached, 
but the pressure limit may have been set instead 
by incidental considerations peculiar to that 
particular experiment. No runs were accepted in 
computing the final results in which precipita- 
tion was known to have occurred; the criterion 
was that the points obtained with decreasing 
pressure failed to coincide with those obtained 
with increasing pressure. 

The compositions studied of glycine were: 
0.5, 1.0, 1.5, 2.0 and 2.5 molal; of a-amino butyric 
acid 0.5 and 1.5 molal, and of e-amino caproic 
acid 0.5, 1.0, 1.5, 1.75, 2.0, and 2.5 molal. The 
concentration 1.75 molal was at first omitted 
from the e-amino caproic series. On calculating 
and plotting the results such surprising depar- 
tures from linearity appeared that a check was 
imperative, although the method had shown it- 
self capable of high precision when used before. 
Accordingly the runs at 1.5 and 2.0 molal on 
€-amino caproic acid were repeated with freshly 
prepared material, and the new composition 1.75 
molal was interpolated. The results for this new 
composition lay within the error of the repetition 
on the curve which had been previously drawn 
to represent the results previously obtained, 
thus checking the reality of the nonlinear effects. 
The order of reproducibility of the results can be 
estimated from the fact that the average depar- 
ture from the mean of all the readings of the 
relative volume was 0.0010, and the maximum 
departure, which occurred at the maximum 
pressure 8000, was 0.0030. This agreement is not 
as good as has usually been obtained with other 
liquids. The irregularities were not explained with 
complete satisfaction, but were doubtless con- 
nected with the material itself. The solutions 
were usually found to be slightly discolored 
when the sylphon was emptied at the end of a 
pressure run, and the conventional chemical 
tests showed the presence of some iron after the 
runs, although the sylphon was made entirely 
of brass, copper, and solder, and the same test 
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TABLE I. Volume of glycine solutions. 














0.5 Molal * Molal 1.5 Molal +8 Molal 7 Molal 
Pure Water 1 g water 1 g wate 1 g water g water r { g water 
Pressure Vol. of 1g Vol. of {0.03847 gacid| Yl: Of (9.07874 g acia| Vl of (6. f2097 ¢ acial Vol-of {o.fos33 g acid| ¥°!-f (9.2122 gacid 
kg/cm? 25°C 75°C 25° 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 
1 1.0029 1.0255 1.0490 1.0747 1.1015 1.1307 
250 -9929 1.0148 1.0370 1.0635 1.0909 1.1191 
500 -9834 1.0055 1.0050 1.0300 1.0254 1.0530 1.0533 1.0822 1.0807 1.1051 1.1081 1.1356 
750 9741 .9969 9962 1.0214 1.0149 1.0426 1.0437 1.0723 1.0713 1.0954 1.0978 1.1254 
1000 9657 -9885 9880 1.0130 1.0050 1.0324 1.0344 1.0628 1.0620 1.0860 1.0880 1.1152 
1500 9494 9729 -9726 9967 -9878 1.0143 1.0171 1.0444 1.0442 1.0683 1.0705 1.0969 
2000 9355 9578 -9593 9824 .9722 9981 1.0016 1.0277 1.0279 1.0528 1.0551 1.0808 
2500 9232 9444 9467 9689 -9583 -9836 .9873 1.0129 1.0141 1.0394 1.0409 1.0664 
3000 9119 -9325 -9352 -9566 £9451 .9701 .9739 .9993 1.0006 1.0258 1.0278 1.0535 
4000 8918 -9117 9153 .9359 .9227 -9460 9785 1.0039 1.0045 1.0296 
5000 8739 8938 .8984 .9187 .9028 -9258 .9596 9845 .9838 1.0089 
6000 .8578 8777 -8842 -9039 .8848 .9079 -9424 -9666 .9901 
7000 .8428 8698 .8905 8921 -9501 9736 
8000 .8289 .8509 .8784 .8780 -9350 -9587 























had shown no iron before the run. However, the 
original material from which the acid was 
purified was known to contain some iron, so that 
it is perhaps possible that iron may have been 
initially present in the solution in a form un- 
detectible by the conventional test and then 
transformed by pressure into a detectible form. 
Any irregularities of this nature are, however, 
entirely too small to change appreciably the 
results when shown on the scale of magnitude of 
the figures, and any conclusions to be drawn here 
will not be affected. But a complete thermody- 
namic discussion of the properties of solutions 
under pressure, such for example as that recently 
given by Adams and Gibson’ at the Geophysical 
Laboratory in deducing the solubility limits, 
demands that differentiations be performed 
with respect to the various variables, pressure, 
temperature and composition. Care should be 
used in subjecting the data of this paper to opera- 
tions of this sort, and conclusions drawn from 
such operations should be carefully examined. 
The results were computed according to 
methods already described, which give im- 
mediately the relative volumes, the volume of 
each solution at 25° at atmospheric pressure 
being taken as unity. For purposes of discussion 
the results may be presented in many ways, 
depending on the use to which they are to be 
put. It has seemed that perhaps the best general 
idea of the nature of the results is given by tabu- 
lating the volumes, as function of pressure, 
temperature and concentration, of that amount 
*L. H. Adams and R. E. Gibson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
52, 4252 (1930). R. E. Gibson and L. H. Adams, ibid. 55, 


assy L. H. Adams, ibid. 53, 3769 (1931); 54, 2229 


of solution which contains one gram of water. 
In comparing solutions of different strengths the 
water factor thus remains constant, and the 
difference is due to the different amounts of 
acid. The results are presented in this form in 
Table I for glycine, Table II for a-amino butyric 


TABLE II. Volume of a-amino butyric acid solutions. 














0.5 Molal 1.5 Mola! 
{1 g water {1 g water 
Pure Water Vol. of {0.0537 g |Vol. of {0.1751 g 
Pressure Vol. of ig {acid acid 
kg/cm? 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 
1 1.0029 1.0425 1.1324 
250 -9929 1.0301 1.1213 
500 -9834 1.0055 1.0189 1.0449 1.1109 1.1394 
750 -9741 -9969 1.0094 1.0351 1.1016 1.1298 
1000 -9657 9885 1.0009 1.0263 1.0933 1.1206 
1500 9494 -9729 -9863 1.0108 1.0784 1.1038 
2000 -9355 -9578 -9732 .9970 1.0649 1.0894 
2500 -9232 9444 -9613 9841 1.0518 1.0764 
3000 -9119 -9325 -9504 9725 1.0385 1.0635 
4000 .8918 -9117 9301 -9527 1.0141 1.0387 
5000 .8739 8938 9115 .9339 
6000 8578 8777 .8968 9172 
7000 .8428 .8698 .8834 
8000 .8289 .8509 .8714 














acid, and Table III for e-amino caproic acid. 
In recalculating the results for presentation in 
this form in the tables the densities of the solu- 
tions at 25° and atmospheric pressure and the 
molecular weights were involved. It is possible 
to reconstruct the densities from the values 
given in the tables, but for convenience they are 
given here explicitly; they were originally de- 
termined in Dr. Cohn’s laboratory, and are still 
partially unpublished. 


Densities at 25°C. 


Glycine a-amino butyric €-amino caproic 
0.5M_ 1.01268 0.5M_ 1.01075 0.5M 1.01041 
1.0 1.02822 1.5 1.03767 1.0 1.02338 
1.5 1.04303 73 1.03620 
2.0 1.05775 1.75 1.04221 
rR 1.07181 2.0 1.04822 

2.5 1.06016 
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TABLE II]. Volume of «-amino caproic acid solutions. 











0.5 Molal 1.0 Molal 1.5 Molal 1.75 Molal 2.0 Molal 2.5 Molal 
Pressure Pure Water {1g water {1g water {1g water {1g water {1g water {1g water 
kg/cm? Vol. of 1g Vol. of {0.0694 g |Vol. of {0.1469 g |[Vol. of ;0.2342 g |Vol. of {0.2823 g |Vol. of {0.3336 g |Vol. of {0.4476 g 
acid | acid acid { acid acid acid 
25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 75°C Fae te 75°C 25°C 75°C 25°C 7§°C 25°C 7§°C 
1 1.0029 1.0583 1.1207 1.1913 1.2307 1.2723 1.3655 
250 .9929 1.0473 1.1073 1.1818 1.2204 1.2610 1.3542 
500 .9834 1.0055 1.0369 1.0632 1.0946 1.1281 1.1726 1.1967 1.2106 1.2370 | 1.2502 1.2822 1.3435 1.3712 
750 .9741 .9969 1.0274 1.0537 1.0827 1.1157 1.1637 1.1873 1.2018 1.2281 1.2407 1.2706 1.3336 1.3607 
1000 -9657 -9885 1.0181 1.0448 1.0721 1.1043 1.1557 1.1784 1.1937 1.2196 1.2305 1.2607 1.3240 1.3506 
1500 .9494 9729 | 1.0012 1.0278 1.0537 1.0836 | 1.1403 1.1629 1.1790 1.2047 1.2130 1.2419 1.3086 1.3324 
2000 .9355 .9578 -9857 1.0118 1.0381 1.0663 1.1267 1.1486 1.1658 1.1900 1.1973 1.2248 1.2914 1.3156 
2500 -9232 9444 9721 -9972 1.0237 1.0507 1.1143 1.1356 1.1535 1.1764 1.1838 1.2098 1.2763 1.3006 
3000 9119 9325 9595 -9840 | 1.0099 1.0363 1.1026 1.1237 1.1425 1.1644 1.1698 1.1954 1.2646 1.2870 
4000 .8918 -9117 9368 -9616 -9849 1.0108 1.0822 1.1022 1.1225 1.1432 1.1463 1.1713 1.2406 1.2627 
5000 .8739 .8938 .9432 -.9633 -9889 1.0642 1.0829 1.1044 1.1249 1.1253 1.1498 1.2206 1.2417 
6000 8578 8777 9275 .9446 -.9688 1.0490 1.0663 1.0884 1.1084 1.1057 1.1301 1.2021 1.2226 
7000 8428 8698 .9269 .9509 1.0348 1.0518 1.0732 1.0934 1.0872 1.1121 1.2065 
8000 .8289 8509 -9112 .9346 1.0218 1.0391 1.0572 1.0797 1.0697 1.0940 1.1919 





























The molecular weights used in the calculations 
were, respectively, 75.047, 103.077 and 131.108. 

The ‘‘apparent molal volume”’ of the acid in 
solution may be readily obtained from the data 
in the tables. The apparent molal volume is 
defined as the difference between the volume of 
that amount of solution in which is dissolved one 
gram molecule of the acid and the volume in the 
pure state of the amount of water contained in 
the same solution. To illustrate the method of 
calculation, the apparent molal volume of glycine 
in 0.5 molal solution at 25° is obtained by sub- 
tracting the volume of pure water listed in column 
2 of Table I from the volume of the 0.5 M solu- 
tion listed in column 4, and multiplying the 
difference by 75.047/0.03847. The apparent 
molal volumes at 25°, calculated in this way, of 
the three solutions are shown in Figs. 1 to 3asa 
function of pressure. 

If there were no interaction between the water 
and the acid in the solution, that is, if our calcu- 
lation of the apparent molal volume had been 
applied not to the solution but to a compound 
system containing pure water and the solid acid, 
the curves of apparent molal volume against 
pressure would have been the same for all con- 
centrations, and would fall smoothly with pres- 
sure, the slope being a measure of the compres- 
sibility of the solid. The failure of the curves to 
possess this simple property is due to the inter- 
action between water and acid in the solution. 

The state of affairs in the solution as revealed 
by these curves is most complicated, so compli- 
cated that it would be hopeless, in the present 
condition of the theory of solutions, to attempt 





a detailed explanation of all the features; all that 
will be attempted will be a qualitative comment 
on a couple of the most striking features. 

In one important particular the behavior of 
these three acid solutions under pressure is 
sharply different from that of all other solutions 
hitherto investigated. The curve of apparent 
molal volume against pressure of solutions of 
electrolytes and those few non-electrolytes which 
have been measured rises over the entire range 
of pressure, except possibly in a very few cases 
at the highest pressures. This result for ordinary 
electrolytes at first appears paradoxical, for it 
means that the apparent molal compressibility 
of the dissolved substance, defined as the nega- 
tive pressure derivative of the apparent molal 
volume is negative. This paradoxical result 
receives qualitative explanation in Tammann’s 
theory of solutions, which is that any aqueous 
solution behaves approximately like pure water 
under some higher pressure. The essential role 
of the dissolved substance according to this 
picture is merely to increase the internal pressure 
of the solvent water by a fixed amount; except 
for this the dissolved substance acts as an inert 
addendum to the system with constant volume. 
The negative apparent molal compressibility of 
the dissolved substance is a consequence of this 
hypothesis, as a little algebra shows at once, 
utilizing the fact that the compressibility of 
water decreases with increasing pressure. A 
second approximation would add to the com- 
pressibility of the water at a higher pressure the 
compressibility of the dissolved substance, but 
this is small for such typical solutes as NaCl, 
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Fic. 1. The apparent molal volumes at 25°C of glycine as a function of pressure. The figures 
on the curves give the molal concentrations. 
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Fic. 2. The apparent molal volumes at 25°C of a-amino butyric acid as a function of pressure. The figures on 
the curves give the molal concentrations. 
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Fic. 3.{The apparent molal volumes at 25°C of e-amino caproic acid as a function of pressure. The figures on 
the curves give the molal concentrations. 
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and the situation is dominated by the water. 

Contrasted to this almost universal behavior 
is the behavior of these solutions of Zwitterions. 
The initial slopes at practically all concentrations 
of the curves of apparent volume against pres- 
sure are negative, that is, the apparent compres- 
sibility of the dissolved substance is positive. 
Expressed in terms of Tammann’s theory this 
would mean that the effect of the dissolved sub- 
stance is here to decrease the internal pressure 
of the water, instead of to increase it. It seems not 
unreasonable that such a decrease of internal 
pressure is to be correlated with the dielectric 
behavior of these solutions. It has been estab- 
lished by the work of Wyman‘ and others that 
the dielectric constant of a solution of a Zwit- 
terion in water is higher than the already high 
dielectric constant of the water. An increase of 
dielectric constant means a decrease of the in- 
tensity of the forces arising from electric charges, 
and hence a diminution of that part of the in- 
ternal pressure arising from forces between 
electric charges separated by distances so great 
that the intervening medium acts as an approxi- 
mately homogeneous medium with the mean 
dielectric constant. This, however, can be only 
one of the features in the situation, for it is 
known that solutions of urea, which are unusual 
in that they increase the dielectric constant of 
water, are normal in that the urea in solution 
has a negative, although abnormally low, ap- 
parent molal compressibility. Furthermore, the 
second approximation, which takes account of 
the compressibility of the dissolved substance, 
may reasonably be expected to be important 
when the dissolved molecule is as large as it is 
here. Unfortunately the compressibility of none 
of these acids has been determined in the solid 
state; we may guess that the order of magnitude 
of the compressibility would not be far different 
from that of a number of other solid organic 
compounds, which lose about 1.5 percent in 
volume at 1000 kg/cm?. An effect of this magni- 
tude would account for a large part of the 
initial slope of the curves for the more concen- 
trated solutions. 


4 Jeffries Wyman, Jr., Phys. Rev. 35, 623 (1930); J. 
Biol. Chem. 90, 434 (1931); J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 536 
(1934). Jeffries Wyman, Jr., and T. L. McMeekin, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 908, 915 (1933). 
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At low pressures the behavior of the more 
concentrated solutions approaches more closely 
to that of normal electrolytes than does that of 
the weaker solutions, that is, the apparent molal 
compressibility of the more concentrated solu- 
tions is less strongly positive. At concentrations 
beyond 1.0 molal there is a striking tendency for 
the curves of apparent molal volume to become 
relatively independent of concentration, and in 
fact to approach the behavior of a system in 
which there is no interaction between water and 
acid. But in the concentration range between 
0 and 1.0 molal the behavior at constant pres- 
sure as a function of concentration is evidently 
highly complicated. In particular, the volume is 
very far from being a linear function of c}, and 
in fact this relation fails even at atmospheric 
pressure, although the relation is satisfied for 
practically all other substances. Neither is ap- 
parent molal volume any more approximately a 
linear function of c. Scatchard and Kirkwood® 
have recently verified the conclusion that in 
dilute solutions the effect of a Zwitterion should 
be proportional to the first power of the concen- 
tration rather than to its square root. 

Resemblances would be expected between the 
behavior of glycine and a-amino butyric acid 
because of the resemblances of structure. A 
glance at the structural formulas shows that the 
electrically active parts of the two molecules are 
identical, a-amino butyric acid differing from 
glycine only in that it carries attached to it an 
inert tail; that is, the polar moments of these 
two acids must be nearly the same. At the 0.5 
molal concentration the similarity in the behavior 
of these two substances is striking; both curves 
have a sharp initial drop, a rise to a maximum, 
followed by a drop to a second minimum, and 
ultimately at high pressures a continued rise, 
which means that the apparent molal compres- 
sibility ultimately becomes negative, which is 
typical of other substances. The curves at 1.5 
molal, the only other concentration measured 
for the a-amino butyric acid, are much more 
featureless than the curves for 0.5 molal, and 
differ no more in absolute terms. Contrasted 
with these, the moment of ¢-amino caproic acid 


5G. Scatchard and J. G. Kirkwood, Phys. Zeits. 33, 297 


(1932). 
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must be very materially larger, as shown by its 
structure, and one would therefore be prepared 
for qualitative differences in behavior. The most 
marked difference in behavior is seen to be at 
the lowest concentration. 

Another line of comparison suggests itself. 
Glycine differs from a-amino butyric acid only 
in the presence of a C,H, group. The difference 
of the molal volumes of corresponding solutions 
may therefore be described as the contribution 
to the volume of C.H,, and if the comparison is 
made at different pressures, the volume of the 
CH, group is obtained as a function of pressure. 
A simple calculation shows that in 0.5 M solu- 
tion the volume of the C,H, group decreases 
from 31.91 at atmospheric pressure to 28.41 
at 3000 kg/cm?, whereas in 1.5 M solution it 
increases from 31.70 at atmospheric to 36.05 
at 3000. Similar calculations may be made for 
other groups of compounds. Thus from the 
compressibility of the propyl and amyl halides,® 
the volume of the C;H, group may be obtained 
as a function of pressure by subtraction. It turns 
out that in these compounds the volume de- 
creases with pressure by roughly the same 
amount in the chloride, bromide and _ iodide, 
which is as one might expect, and surprisingly 
enough the volumes are about the same as in the 
0.5 M solution. From this point of view the 0.5 M 
solution is therefore more nearly normal than the 
1.5 M solution, although the apparent volume 
curve against pressure of the 1.5 M solution is 
much more regular than that of the 0.5 M solu- 
tion. 

A study of the thermal expansion discloses 
only complications which are probably too 
great to attempt to unravel at present; such 
complications would be expected in view of the 
complications already found with respect to 
pressure. In very broad comment, the thermal 
expansion shows a very much smaller tendency 
to become less at high pressures than it does for 
normal organic substances; this is a property of 
the water. in the solution which was already 
known. 


6 P. W. Bridgman, Proc. Am. Acad. Sci. 68, 1 (1933). 





Effects as complicated as these obviously 
demand something more specific in the way of 
explanation than such general considerations as, 
for example, the internal pressure in the solution. 
In fact, from the point of view of internal pres- 
sure the variety and magnitude of the effects is 
very surprising. Thus, to take an extreme case, 
the initial slope of the curve of apparent volume 
of 0.5 M a-amino butyric acid has the largest 
negative value to be found anywhere in the 
series. A consideration of numerical magnitudes 
shows that this means, according to Tammann’s 
picture, that the water in the solution is under a 
negative pressure of something of the order of 
1000 kg /cm?. But the internal pressure in water 
under normal conditions is of the order of 
10,000 or 20,000 kg /cm?, so that the total internal 
pressure of the 0.5 M solution is little affected 
by the dissolved acid. External pressures would 
not be expected to produce important changes in 
the properties of such solutions until they be- 
come comparable in magnitude with the internal 
pressures already existing, or in this case, until 
a pressure is reached comparable with 10,000 
kg/cm’. But actually an external pressure of 
only 800 kg/cm? acting on this solution reverses 
the sign of the apparent molal compressibility. 

Perhaps something in the nature of specific 
clustering or hydration effects, involving the 
possibility of multiple types of approximate 
order, would be competent to explain the com- 
plicated effects. But such effects must be sur- 
prisingly sensitive to changes of pressure which 
would be judged to be comparatively slight from 
the point of view of other phenomena. 

The great complication of these pressure effects 
suggests that an experimental examination of 
other phenomena in these solutions might be 
profitably undertaken. For example, measure- 
ments might well be made of the effect of pres- 
sure on solubility and on the dielectric constants, 
on the compressibility of non-aqueous solutions 
and of solutions of other acids in the series, and 
of the compressibility of the solid phases of the 
pure acids. 
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The Vitreous State 
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The tendency of glass forming substances to super- 
cooling is discussed in connection with the existence of 
large or irregular groups in the melts of such substances. 
If the size of these groups makes their direct addition to 
the crystal lattice difficult, and if the forces within them 
are so strong as to prevent a rapid disintegration of the 
groups, the melt will tend to supercooling and glass forma- 
tion. In the inorganic glasses consisting of oxides of 
metalloids or the corresponding acids or salts, the formation 


of large or irregular groups is caused by the strong tendency 
of these metalloids to coordinate oxygen in a definite way. 
If the number of available oxygen atoms is smaller than 
necessary for the formation of discrete polyhedral groups 
with the required coordination, the polyhedra will be 
linked together sharing oxygen atoms. The resulting groups 
will delay crystallization and thus cause the formation of 
glass. 





WO years ago Zachariasen' published a 

paper on the atomic arrangement in glass, 
where he put forth some new conceptions regard- 
ing this matter. He considers mainly oxide glasses 
and is of the opinion that in a glass of an oxide 
A,O,n, the atoms A are surrounded by oxygen 
polyhedra of the same sort as in a crystal A,,O,. 
The coordination number of the atoms A is, 
consequently, the same as in a crystal. The 
difference between glasses and crystals lies in the 
different linking together of the polyhedra. A 
crystal is built up by polyhedra linked together 
and arranged in a quite definite way so that a 
lattice of a certain symmetry and periodicity is 
formed. In the corresponding glass, polyhedra 
of the same sort are linked together in a more 
random way, although certain requirements 
must be fulfilled. Zachariasen states these re- 
quirements as follows: (1) an oxygen atom is 
linked to not more than two atoms A; (2) the 
number of oxygen atoms surrounding atoms A 
must be small; (3) the oxygen polyhedra share 
corners with each other, not edges or faces; (4) 
at least three corners in each oxygen polyhedron 
must be shared. Such a random network of poly- 
hedra, lacking symmetry and periodicity, would 
give a glass isotropic properties and Zachariasen 
thinks that the optical clearness of glasses is 
explained by the continuous network in just the 
same manner as the optical clearness of crystals is 
accounted for. A network of this kind would 
possess an energy only slightly different from 
that of the crystal which would account for the 
small tendency of a glass to crystallize. 


1W. H. Zachariasen, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 54, 3841 (1932). 
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Previous to Zachariasen’s paper the general 
opinion was that a glass consisted of crystallites, 
possessing the same lattice as the corresponding 
stable crystalline phase. These crystallites were 
orientated in a random way, which would ex- 
plain the isotropic qualities of a glass. The 
crystallites were so small that no sharp x-ray in- 
terferences could be obtained but their dimen- 
sions were still large enough to give to the molten 
glass a very high viscocity. 

The last-mentioned theory has never been put 
forth in any precised form and the causes why 
one substance is more liable to form a glass than 
another have never been explained in the light of 
this theory. 

The author is of the opinion that Zachariasen’s 
theory cannot furnish an explanation of the 
vitreous state in general and hardly even of the 
state of the oxide glasses in general. Zachariasen’s 
theory is only adaptable to cases where the oxy- 
gen polyhedra can form a_ three-dimensional 
network. As is well known, the crystal lattice of 
large groups of silicates contains one-dimensional 
chains or two-dimensional sheets of oxygen 
tetrahedra and it is hard to see how the atomic 
arrangement in the corresponding glasses in 
these cases could be explained according to Zach- 
ariasen. One could assume that the chains or 
sheets also exist in the glasses, but without sym- 
metry and periodicity in the linking of the poly- 
hedra. However, such an assumption would give 
rise to anisotropic properties in the glass. These 
could be avoided if the chains or sheets loose 
their linear or plane form, but the twisting or 
bending in this case can only take place if they 
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break into comparatively small fragments. This 
would import the abandoning of Zachariasen’s 
theory, and the introduction of a sort of ‘‘crystal- 
lite’ theory. Another way would be to assume 
that a three-dimensional linking of the poly- 
hedra takes place in the glass, even if the cor- 
responding crystal structure contains polyhedra 
linked together in chains or sheets. In most cases 
this would make a change of the coordination 
number of the atoms A necessary, and it can be 
said with certainty that such differences between 
the atomic arrangements in crystals and glass 
would give rise to energy differences between the 
two states too large to explain the small crystal- 
lization velocity of the glass. 

It is obvious that although different kinds of 
glass have many properties in common, their 
internal structure must differ very much from 
one case to another. So many different types of 
substances can exist in the vitreous state that 
only the most general characteristics of the state 
can serve as starting points for a discussion. 
Certainly the most useful characteristic is the 
conception of glasses as being supercooled liquids. 
A probable consequence of this is that all sub- 
stances should be able to form glass if they could 
be cooled from the liquid state rapidly enough 
(Tammann), and the question then arises why 
certain substances are so disposed to supercool- 
ing, others not. The following comparison and 
discussion of the probable mechanism of the 
melting and solidifying of two different types of 
salts seems to throw light upon one important 
cause of the supercooling tendency. 

The melting point of an ordinary salt, whose 
lattice is built up by single ions or separate 
charged groups of atoms (radicals), means the 
temperature at which the bonds between the 
ions loosen. The bonds holding the atoms of a 
radical together are, however, generally much 
stronger than the ionic bonds, and the conse- 
quence will be that the radicals will still exist in 
the melt.* When, for example, KNO; melts, the 
bonds existing in the crystal between the K*! 


* The author will not here enter into the question of the 
nature of the bonds keeping together the atoms of the 
radicals discussed here and in the following. They are 
probably in some cases of a more or less homopolar 
character but in this connection their main characteristic 
is that they are stronger than the forces existing outside 
the radical. 


and the (NO;)~! ions break up but the bonds 
within the (NO3)~' ion will not be affected, and 
these groups certainly exist in the melt. When the 
temperature is lowered again and crystallization 
begins at the freezing point, this process can pro- 
ceed very rapidly. The growing of a crystal lat- 
tice implies that the mobile ions which are to be 
found in the melt all around the crystal are added 
to the latter. These ions are only drawn out of the 
relatively weak field of interionic forces existing 
in the melt, and are added directly in definite 
places of the lattice. 

On the other side the melting of for example 
crystals of calcium metaborate, Ca(BOe)e, and 
the subsequent cooling of the melt will afford 
quite a different mechanism. The crystal struc- 
ture of this salt has been determined by Zach- 
ariasen and Ziegler.2 The boron atom has a strong 
tendency to coordinate three oxygen atoms and 
this can be effected in this case only if the oxy- 
gen triangles surrounding the boron atoms have 
corners in common. In this way, straight, un- 
limited chains of oxygen triangles with boron 
atoms in their centers are formed. These chains 
having the composition «(BO2) (* means 
without limit throughout the crystal), are ar- 
rayed parallel to each other. They can without 
doubt be considered as unlimited radicals 
«(BOs2)-', within which the atoms are kept 
together by comparatively strong bonds. The 
lattice as a whole is built up by these large 
radicals and the Ca** ions. When crystals of 
Ca(BOsz): melt, the ionic bonds between Ca*? and 
chain radicals «(BOz)~' break, but chains will 
still exist in the melt owing to the strong bonds 
within them. However, they cannot maintain 
their original length now when they are not 
supported in the rigid lattice but certainly break 
into smaller parts, and are probably also more 
or less bent and twisted. The melt therefore con- 
sists of Ca** ions and chain fragments 2(BO2)~ 
of different lengths. The latter cause the high 
viscosity of the Ca(BOz2). melt. Their length 
certainly decreases when the temperature of the 
melt is raised still more. 

If now the temperature of the melt in question 
is lowered, a point is reached, where a tendency 


*W. H. Zachariasen and G. E. Ziegler, Z. Krist. 83, 
354 (1932). 
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to lattice formation sets in. But here the addi- 
tion of groups which can be used for building up 
the »(BO.)-! chains of the lattice will be 
rather difficult. It could be done by a breaking 
up of the chain fragments existing in the melt 
into very small constituents, for example single 
radicals (BO2)— and an addition of these small 
groups to the lattice. However, this involves a 
breaking of the bonds within the chain fragments 
and, therefore, requires a great amount of energy. 
It could also be done by adding the chain frag- 
ments directly, but this will be a very slow proc- 
ess, owing to the length and the unsymmetrical 
form of the chains, which will make their trans- 
lation through the muddle of other chains and 
their final orientation extremely difficult. The 
total result will be that the crystallization of the 
melt will proceed extremely slowly. The melt 
will show a strong tendency to get supercooled 
and when the temperature has fallen below a 
certain limit, the mobility of the ions, chain 
fragments and crystallites will be so small that a 
rigid glass is obtained. 

Above, a special compound has been selected 
as an example of a glass forming substance, the 
crystals of which contain unlimited chain 
radicals, but it is the author's opinion that all 
glass forming substances containing such chains 
behave in a similar manner, and further that the 
glass forming tendency of large groups of mainly 
inorganic substances has similar causes. 

The atoms of the metalloids often seem to have 
an especially marked tendency to coordinate 
oxygen atoms with strong bonds in quite a 
definite way. This characteristic coordination is 
then often found both in the oxides and the 
anions of the corresponding acids or salts. As 
an example the silicon atom will be chosen which 
is always situated in the center of a tetrahedron 
with oxygen atoms in its corners. Such SiO, 
tetrahedra, which may be considered as radicals 
(SiO,)~*, characterize the orthosilicates. If now 
the ratio Si: O of a Si-O compound is higher 
than 0.25 there will not be enough oxygen atoms 
for the formation of discrete SiO, tetrahedra. In 
this case the desired coordination can be attained 
if different tetrahedra have corners in common. 
Then, for example, groups (Si2O;)~° of two tetra- 
hedra, or rings (SiO;),,-2" composed of a varying 
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number of tetrahedra allow the desired coordina- 
tion. At the proportion Si :O=1:3 unlimited 
chains ~(SiO;)-* can also be formed, which 
characterize the pyroxene group. Similar chains, 
only with a more complicated structure and the 
composition « (Si,O;,)~* characterize the struc- 
ture of the amphiboles. At the still higher Si : O 
ratio of 0.4, the number of oxygen atoms avail- 
able for coordination around the silicon atoms 
is so low that radicals with an unlimited exten- 
sion in two dimensions are formed. These sheet 
radicals have the composition  (Si,O;)-? and 
are found in the micas and the mica-like minerals. 
In silica, the ratio Si :O has reached the value 
0.5 and here the SiO, tetrahedra must be linked 
together in a three-dimensional net. Correspond- 
ing silicates exist in which part of the silicon is 
replaced by aluminum. The excess in negative 
charge thus formed, is balanced by metallic 
cations, distributed in the interstices between 
the (Si, Al)O, tetrahedra. The framework of such 
tetrahedra can then be considered as a negative 
radical, unlimited in three dimensions. The 
minerals belonging to the felspar group have 
this structure. 

In the silicates, containing small discrete 
radicals, or endless chain or sheet radicals, the 
forces within the radicals are certainly much 
stronger than the ionic forces between the differ- 
ent radicals and the cations. At the melting 
point these weak ionic bonds will lose their 
directional character, and the lattice will dis- 
integrate but the radicals are still preserved to a 
certain degree. That is, the small closed radicals 
will probably maintain their structure while the 
unlimited radicals will break into fragments and 
get more or less deformed, but the linking to- 
gether of the tetrahedra will probably be about 
the same in the fragments as in the original 
endless radicals. The tendency of these silicate 
melts to supercooling and glass formation will 
certainly depend very much on the size of these 
radicals. or radical fragments and is likely to 
increase with increasing dimensions and irregu- 
larity of the latter. 

The behavior of silica at the melting point 
must be somewhat different as Si-O bonds keep 
the whole three-dimensional structure together. 
The Si-O bonds are all equivalent at low tempera- 
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tures, but this is certainly not the case at the 
melting point, where the thermal motion of the 
atoms is very high. Consequently, the lattice 
will break up along lines of weakness, but it is 
to be assumed that the tendency of the silicon 
atoms to coordinate four oxygen atoms will 
still exist, thus causing three-dimensional groups 
of linked SiO, tetrahedra to remain in the melt. 
The principles governing the linkage of the tetra- 
hedra within these groups are certainly about 
the same as in the silica modifications but the 
directional forces are so weak that the structure 
within these groups must be very irregular. 
Consequently, one cannot say that parts of the 
original lattice exist in the melt (as is expected 
by the ‘‘crystallite’’ theory). In this way a sort 
of irregular three-dimensional groups of SiO, 
tetrahedra linked together are formed, which 
will make the crystallization very difficult, be- 
cause of the still existing strong Si-O bonds. 
The glass, formed when the cooling velocity is 
high enough, will be constituted in very much 
the same way as is assumed by Zachariasen, and 
the measurements of Warren,’ which were con- 
sidered to verify Zachariasen’s theory, are also 
in accordance with the present view. 

The felspars probably behave in the same way 
although one has here to consider the metallic 
cations which, at the melting point, are disen- 
gaged from their definite positions in the lattice. 

One sees how the tendency of the silicon atoms 
always to attain a certain oxygen coordination 
causes large groups of atoms to appear in the 
melt. It must be observed that it is not necessary 
to regard these groups as remnants of similar 
groups, previously existing in a crystal. A 
chemical reaction can take place in a melt and 
give rise to a composition at which groups of some 
sort are formed in the melt. It is probable, how- 
ever, that if a melt can be obtained by melting a 
crystal, both will contain groups within which 
the polyhedra are linked in essentially the same 
way. In discussing the glass forming tendency of 
a substance the knowledge of its crystal structure 
is, therefore, important. 

From what has been said now it seems as if 
the glass forming properties of silicates and 





3B. E. Warren, Z. Krist. 86, 349 (1933). 


silica could be accounted for by the assumption 
that the large and irregular groups existing in the 
melt prevent the crystallization. The observa- 
tions do not allow of a detailed discussion of the 
parallellism between structure and glass forming 
tendency of silicates, but it is well known that 
the orthosilicates seldom or never form glass, 
while silica and the felspar group, which con- 
tain three-dimensional nets, are extremely liable 
to glass formation. The glass forming tendency of 
the other silicates rank them between these two 
groups which are also the two extremes regarding 
the structure. 

This experience from pure silicates shows that 
the tendency to crystallize decreases when the 
ratio Si : O increases. The same must be the case 
in the mixtures composing technical glass. Al- 
though technical glass does not correspond to 
definite crystal structures with the same compo- 
sition as the glass in question, one can certainly 
assume that the type of Si-O groups, dominating 
in a glass, is determined by the ratio Si : O. 
Zachariasen has pointed out that this ratio in 
technical, boron free glass generally lies at about 
0.40, and considers this as a proof that the Si-O 
groups are here three-dimensional. This may be 
the case, although sheets m(Si.O;)~* are also 
compatible with this ratio. 

Summarizing the above it seems as if a melt 
contains atom groups which are kept together 
with strong (probably in many cases homopolar) 
forces, and if these groups are so large or irregu- 
lar that their direct addition to the crystal 
lattice is difficult, such a melt will show a ten- 
dency to supercooling and glass formation. In 
melts of ionic crystals where the ions are formed 
by single atoms or small radicals this tendency 
must be very small. The same is the case in molec- 
ular structures with small molecules. The glass 
forming tendency then increases with increasing 
dimensions or irregularity of the radicals or mole- 
cules, and seems to be especially large when the 
corresponding crystals contain radicals or mole- 
cules, unlimited in one or more directions. 
Fragments of similar constitution will then occur 
in the melt and make the crystallization difficult. 

It is interesting to note that, with the excep- 
tion of the elements capable of glass formation, 
nearly all inorganic glasses consist of oxides of 
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metalloids or the acids and salts containing an- 
ions corresponding to these oxides. The glass 
forming tendency in these cases is probably to 
be seen in connection with the fact mentioned 
above that certain metalloid atoms tend to co- 
ordinate oxygen atoms in a definite way, and 
that a linking together of the corresponding 
polyhedra will occur if the number of available 
oxygen atoms is smaller than necessary for the 
formation of discrete groups with the required 
coordination. 

From the literature it seems as if only the 
oxides B2O3, SiOQe, PxO3, P2xO;, GeOo, AseO; and 
As,O; are known in the vitreous state. The 
metallo:ds B, Si, P, Ge and As tend to coordinate 
3 or 4 oxygen atoms and as is seen from the 
formulae such a coordination is impossible if 
some corners of the oxygen triangles or tetra- 
hedra are not shared. Thereby groups of poly- 
hedra are formed which make crystallization 
difficult. The structures of SiO. and GeQse con- 
firm this assumption while the structures of the 
other oxides except As2O; are unknown. The 
As2O; structure can be interpreted as a molec- 
ular structure of cubic symmetry, composed of 
AsO. molecules. This structure does not show 
the existence of any large or irregular groups, 
and one must assume that either the AsO, 
molecules are large or irregular enough to delay 
the crystallization or that the melt contains 
other groups. It is not impossible that the 
monoclinic modification of AseO3 which is known 
as claudetite and which, according to Smits and 
Beljaars,‘ is stable above 221°C, has a structure 
of linked polyhedra and that the groups in the 
melts are connected with this structure. The 
fact that the density of the cubic modification 
(3.64) is lower than the density of the glass 
(3.68) while the density of the monoclinic modi- 
fication is higher (4.00), also seems to indicate 
that the glass is related to the latter, although 
this cannot be considered as a definite proof 
(cf. later). 

Reports of other oxides than the above- 
mentioned existing in the vitreous state are very 
unreliable. V.O; solidifies as glass when mixed 
with P.O; but several efforts made by the author 


*A. Smits and E. Beljaars, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie 
A167, 273 (1933). 
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to obtain pure V.O; glass have been unsuccessful. 
One could perhaps expect the existence of vitre- 
ous SQ; as the sulphur atoms undoubtedly have 
a strong tendency to coordinate four oxygen 
atoms. This can only be effected if the tetra- 
hedra are linked together, forming unlimited 
chains or closed rings. 

The question why BeO does not form glass is 
discussed by Zachariasen. This may depend on 
the structure of BeO, but according to what has 
been said above, the fact that the Be-O bond at 
least partially is of an ionic character,’ may also 
be an explanation. On the other hand BeF:? can 
form glass. The Be-F bonds are not ionic,® and 
the structure consists of a_ three-dimensional 
network of BeFy-tetrahedra linked together.’ 
The difference between the Be-O and the Be-F 
bonds is also shown by the fact that BeO has a 
mainly basic character, while BeF»2 has the char- 
acter of an anhydrofluoric acid. The formation 
of beryllates is known, although they are very 
unstable, while stable fluoberyllates are easily 
obtained. 

The glass forming oxides mentioned above, 
are all acid anhydrides, and this fact is certainly 
connected with the non-ionic character of their 
bonds. The tendency of attaining a certain oxy- 
gen coordination by means of linked polyhedra 
will also remain in the corresponding acids or 
salts. If the oxides combine with water or basic 
oxides, forming acids or salts, the number of 
oxygen atoms available for the formation of 
coordinated polyhedra will increase. If a melt of 
an oxide contains groups of polyhedra with a 
three-dimensional linkage, the addition of a 
basic oxide will make first a two-dimensional and 
then a one-dimensional linkage possible. A fur- 
ther addition of the basic oxide will cause the 
appearance of closed discrete radicals. Conse- 
quently, the glass forming ability of the melt 
will decrease when it is getting more basic. We 
have already seen this to be the case for the 
silicates. Other substance groups which behave 
in the same way are the borates and the phos- 


5L. Pauling, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 49, 788 (1927); G. v. 
Hevesy, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie 127, 407 (1927). 

6B. Neumann and H. Richter (Zeits. f. Electrochemie 
31, 484 (1925)) report a very small electrical conductivity 
of molten BeF>. 
1988) Brandenberger, Schweiz. Min. Petr. Mitt. 12, 243 
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phates. It is well known that the melts of B2O; 
with alkali oxides and the oxides of Tl and Ag 
form glass when the content of B2QO; is high and 
that they crystallize more easily when the B,O; 
content decreases. The glass forming tendency 
is largest for BxO3 which even cannot be obtained 
in crystalline form,® is still very high for the 
tetraborates, M2B,;O0;, and lower, but still often 
very marked for the metaborates, MBO». We 
know that orthophosphoric acid, H3;PO,, has 
a marked tendency to supercool, and this seems 
to indicate that, although the oxygen content 
permits the formation of discrete (PO,)~ radicals, 
not only electrostatic forces are at hand between 
the radicals in the melt. However, the glass 
forming tendency increases when the water is 
driven away from the orthophosphoric acid and 
first pyrophosphoric acid, H4P:0O;, and then 
metaphosphoric acid, HPO;, is formed. Also 
the metaphosphates are extremely liable to glass 
formation. One has probably here chains 


O :0: O 
pau’ O:P O:P:O 62 ee 
O 0: O 


which are either open or forming closed rings 
(PO;),-". The polymerization tendency of the 
metaphosphates is so high that it also persists in 
aqueous solutions. 

The orthophosphoric acid, H;PO;, may serve 
as an example that a substance can possess a 
tendency to glass formation, although no causes 
seem to exist for the formation of large or ir- 
regular groups. However, it seems probable that 
the viscosity and the glass forming tendency of 
such a melt are caused by larger groups than 
(POQ,)-*, formed by polymerization. The same 
may be the case with the recently investigated 
salt KeMg(COs3)2,? which is formed in a vitreous 
state by melting together K2xCO; and MgCO; 
at a COz pressure of 1200 atm. 

Turning over from the glasses, where the oxy- 
gen atoms evidently play a great role, to the glass- 


*N. W. Taylor and S. S. Cole (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
1648 (1934)) have recently reported that they have 
succeeded in obtaining crystalline B2O;. 

°W. Eitel and W. Skaliks, Zeits. f. anorg. Chemie 183, 
263 (1929). 





forming elements, we are not to await any glass 
formation for metals, as the atoms in a metallic 
melt are certainly not linked together by strong 
forces so as to form any large groups. Of the 
metalloids, only carbon, sulphur and selenium 
are known in states which seem more or less 
vitreous. The investigations of Arnfelt'!® make 
it probable that already the most amorphous 
forms of carbon contain C, rings linked together 
in sheets. The strong forces within these sheets 
make the crystallization (graphitization) of 
carbon a very slow process. One has to expect 
the existence of these sheets even in the mineral 
shungite, which has almost complete vitreous 
properties and almost could be characterized 
as a carbon glass. 

In the trigonal form of selenium, unlimited 
chains of atoms exist, within which the distance 
between adjacent atoms is much smaller than 
between the chains. These chains are prob- 
ably to be considered as unlimited molecules 

: Se: Se: Se : Se :..., Within which the 


atoms are bound together with homopolar forces. 
The forces between the chains are weaker and 
are broken when the crystals melt, while chain 
fragments will also exist in the melt, thus causing 
a large tendency to glass formation. Tellurium 
has the same crystal structure as selenium but is 
not known with certainty in the vitreous state. 
The more pronounced metallic properties of this 
element are perhaps the cause of this exception.* 

The crystal structures of the sulphur modifica- 
tions are not yet known but in analogy to se- 
lenium this element probably has a tendency to 
:S:S:S:S: Whether 
these chains form unlimited molecules or close 
to rings with a limited molecular weight (Ss?), 
the necessary causes for glass formation seem to 
exist. 

A mentioning of the large groups of organic 
substances forming glass will close this discus- 
sion of different substances known in the vitreous 


form chains 


10H, Arnfelt, Arkiv f. Matematik, Astronomi och 
Fysik B23, No. 2 (1932), (in English); and later investi- 
gations not published yet. 

* The observation made by Toepler (Ann. d. Physik 
53, 343 (1894)) that the volume of molten tellurium 
decreases considerably when the temperature is raised 
above the melting point might perhaps indicate a break 
down of the tellurium chains. 
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state. Here the melts will in most cases contain 
either large and irregular molecules or poly- 
merized groups of molecules linked together with 
rather strong forces and the retarding of the 
crystallization will be easily understood. 

The general properties of the glasses seem to 
be explicable at least qualitatively by the theory 
discussed above. The glass forming melt must 
possess a rather high viscosity owing to the large 
and irregular groups existing in it, but this as 
well as many other properties of the melt ought 
to be dependent on the foregoing treatment. 
The size of the groups certainly varies with the 
temperature and as equilibrium probably will 
be established very slowly in such a viscous 
medium, the properties of a melt even at a given 
temperature must depend on the heat treatment 
preceding the measurements. The same will be 
the case for the solidified glass. Such hysteresial 
effects are often shown by the measurements. 

The isotropy of the glasses is explained by the 
irregular distribution of the molecules or atomic 
groups forming the glass. These circumstances 
also prevent all gliding and thus contribute to 
the hardness and brittleness which characterize 
most glasses. 

From the constitution of the glasses it is quite 
clear that their energy must be slightly higher 
than the energy of the corresponding crystals. 
The numerous puzzling features of the curves of 
the heat capacities of glasses can, however, not 
be explained in detail. These features are more- 
over often caused by individual properties of the 
glass, which probably have nothing to do with 
the vitreous state in general. 

The specific volume of a glass is in most cases 
higher than that of the corresponding crystals. 
This follows from the fact that the crystals of 
glass forming substances generally melt under 
expansion, and that the specific volume curve of 
the glass must be a continuation of that of the 
liquid. However, the volume curves of glasses 
often show irregularities and in some cases these 
are so large that at low temperatures the specific 
volume of the glass is lower than that of the 
crystals. For example, it was shown already by 
Tammann" for Sr(BOz)2, which melts at 1100°C 


4G. Tammann, Kristallisieren und Schmelzen, p. 49. 
Leipzig, 1903. 


under expansion, that the coefficient of thermal 
expansion of the glass is so much higher than that 
of the crystals, that the specific volume curves 
cut at 420°+100°. 

Electrical conductivity at high temperatures 
is no general feature of the vitreous state. The 
conductivity is certainly mainly electrolytic and, 
therefore, will reach high values only if the glass 
contains ions, while for example glasses of pure 
oxides show rather low conductivities. According 
to the above it is always the anions of the glass 
which form the groups causing the viscosity and 
the slow crystallization of the glasses, and con- 
sequently, the conductivity must be due nearly 
entirely to the cations. 


SUMMARY 


If a melt contains atom groups, which are kept 
together with strong (probably in many cases 
homopolar) forces and if these groups are so 
large or irregular that their direct addition to the 
crystal lattice is difficult, such a melt will show 
a tendency to supercooling and glass formation. 
In melts of ionic crystals where the ions are 
formed by single atoms or small radicals and no 
polymerization occurs, this tendency must be 
very small. The same is the case in molecular 
structures with small molecules and in metallic 
melts. The glass forming tendency then increases 
with increasing dimensions or irregularity of the 
radicals, molecules or polymerized groups, and 
seems to be specially large when the correspond- 
ing crystals contain radicals or molecules, un- 
limited in one or more dimensions. This is prob- 
ably the case with nearly all inorganic glasses, 
and the same forces as those which cause the 
existence of these unlimited groups in the crys- 
tals will probably cause the formation in the 
melt of rather large and irregular groups of a 
similar constitution, making the crystalliza- 
tion difficult. 

In the large group of inorganic glasses consist- 
ing of oxides of metalloids, and the acids and 
salts, containing anions corresponding to these 
oxides, the formation of unlimited groups is 
caused by the strong tendency of these metal- 
loids to coordinate oxygen in a definite way. 
If the number of available oxygen atoms is 
smaller than necessary for the formation of dis- 
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crete polyhedral groups with the required 
coordination, the polyhedra will be linked to- 
gether sharing oxygen atoms. The oxygen con- 
tent will determine the constitution of the groups 
formed by this linking together of the polyhedra 
and, consequently, the tendency to glass forma- 
tion. In accordance with this, the glass forming 


tendency in the systems of SiOe, BsO; and P20; 
with basic oxides decreases with increasing con- 
tent of basic oxide. 

Finally, the author wants to thank Mr. H. 
Arnfelt of this Institute for many valuable dis- 
cussions, which have contributed to the growth 
of the ideas appearing in this paper. 
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Addition of Symmetrical Diatomic Molecules to Benzene 


ALBERT SHERMAN,* C. E. SUN AND HENRY EyrING, Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University 
(Received October 15, 1934) 


The reaction of hydrogen and benzene to form 1,2- 
dihydrobenzene is considered, and the activation energy 
of the reaction is calculated with various assumptions con- 
cerning directed valence. It is shown that one may calcu- 
late approximate heats of reactions by considering exchange 
integrals only between electrons on neighboring atoms in a 
molecule, but this is not possible in calculating activation 
energies. The hydrogenation of benzene is considered as 


INTRODUCTION 

HE addition of a diatomic molecule to 

benzene is particularly interesting in that 
it involves a rearrangement of the six electrons 
in benzene which before reaction resonate chiefly 
between the two possible ways of drawing three 
double bonds (i.e., the two Kekulé structures). 
After the addition reaction there are two con- 
jugate double bonds. 

Various aspects of the problem relating to 
benzene molecules have been discussed by 
Hiickel,! Penney,? Pauling and Wheland,? Seitz 
and Sherman,‘ to mention only a few. However, 
the carrying through of an approximate calcula- 
tion of the activation energy for a reaction of the 
type Hz+CsHs—>C,Hs has not been previously 
undertaken. 


CALCULATION 


a. Quantum mechanical considerations 


In a reaction of the type He+CsHs>CeHs we 
consider eight electrons, one on each atom of the 





* National Research Council Fellow in Chemistry, at 
the University of Wisconsin, 1983-34. 

1 Hiickel, Zeits. f. Physik 70, 204 (1931). 

* Penney, Proc. Roy. Soc. Al46 (1934). 
* Pauling and Wheland, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 362 (1933). 
* Seitz and Sherman, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 11 (1934). 





an eight electron problem, and the system serves to 
illustrate the degree of simplification of the secular equa- 
tion arising from the symmetry of the system. The matrix 
elements of the factored equation are calculated. Activa- 
tion energies of the reactions involved in the adsorption 
of Hz and CgHe¢ on Ni have been calculated and lead one 
to expect that the reaction might be achieved more easily 
catalytically. 


diatomic molecule and the six in benzene which 
do not form unique bonds. The secular equation 
for eight electrons is of fourteenth degree, and 
we could, of course, use the fourteenth degree 
secular equation of Eyring and Kimball,’ in 
this case. But in the system we are considering, 
shown in Fig. 1, there is a plane of symmetry 





Fic. 1. Addition of Hz to benzene to form 
1,2-dihydrobenzene. 


§ Eyring and Kimball, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 239 (1933). 
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ana b —_—_— —_ 
tr a i HIN EE 
—— N 24 —— i 7 ; 
% Ye Ws Ys Ys Ye v7 - 
I. 0.147 0.45 ° 0 0.147 0.147 0 Ir 
A. 0.15 0.30 0.31 0.03 0.146 0.146 0.185 1 
F. 0.10 0.12 0.75 0.025 0.10 0.10 0.05 | a 
st 
N11 Wal ea ae EE 
in 
NX ve bia rr o™ N 7 
Ve Yo Vio Vu Wi2 Vis Vie 4 ” 
I. 0 ie) 0 0 0.45 0 f S€ 
A. 0.155 0.07 0.07 0.17 0.17 0.30 0.16 3 
F. 0.05 0.09 0.09 0.11 0.11 0.16 0.20 b 
Fic. 2. The 14 linearly independent bond wave functions for 8 electrons with their coefficients in 4 
the wave function representing the initial activated and final state of the system Hz and C¢Hg for ! 
the reaction H.+C,sH,—1,2-dihydrobenzene. i 
) 
xy,—i.e., if the system is rotated through 180° The diagram of the wave function y, indicates 1 
about the line xy the resulting system is the position of the atoms for the other wave — 
physically identical with the original system. functions also. For any configuration of the ~— ? 
The rotation corresponds to sending a into b, atoms the actual wave function for the system 0 
6 into a, c into d, d into c, etc. As we shall see, Hs+benzene is some linear combination of the | 
this symmetry enables us to factor our secular independent set of fourteen. The coefficients 
equation into a product of a tenth and a fourth which multiply the wave functions for the initial 
degree equation. state (with the He molecule remote from the T 
The role which the symmetry of a system benzene), the final state of dihydrobenzene, and a 
plays in factoring the secular equation has been _ the intermediate activated state are indicated in te 
formally discussed by Eyring, Frost and Turke- the appropriate rows beneath each wave func- a 
vitch® and by Seitz and Sherman.’ We therefore _ tion. $ 
merely define wave functions which do factor the It is perhaps well to point out that it is mean- d 
fourteenth degree equation, and calculate the ingless in the chemical sense to speak of the e 
corresponding matrix elements. system having at a particular moment a particu- o 
It was mentioned above that in general the lar pure bond state. This is because no chemical te 
secular equation for eight electrons is of four- experiment can be designed which would show e 
teenth degree. This means that we express the the system to oscillate between the fourteen 
wave function for the system as a linear com- ways of drawing the bonds, since the passage a 
bination of fourteen independent wave functions, from one bond structure to another involves a 
i.e., motion of electrons which, because of their t 
- small mass, pass through all the bond states [| a 
Y= >> Sky. (1) during a time interval in which atomic nuclei [7 t 
i (the test bodies of chemistry) do not move ap- t 
, reciably. Thus the tential energy of an 
The fourteen functions ¥, Yo, --- Ys, that are P yd “a BY 
- , atomic system depends only on the averaged [ : 
used are the so-called bond wave functions. a ie he 
‘ s : position of the electrons, and this is given by the | 
A convenient independent set is represented ij binati f ; 
below in Fig. 2 inear combination of the fourteen bond wave . 
aes functions appropriate to the particular atomic 
; . configuration. ; 
6 Eyring, Frost and Turkevitch, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 777 . . age 
(1933). . J , The manner in which atoms are bonded is in a 
7 Seitz and Sherman, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 11 (1934). : ical : 
simon ane tests, 1 hin, Cham, Soc. 0 2006 certain sense a much less fundamental chemica ; 
(1932). Eyring and Kimball, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 239 (1933). concept than the energy of the corresponding } x 
7 
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configuration. It is, for example, the energy which 
enters into the thermodynamic and rate equa- 
tions describing the behavior of chemical systems. 
In fact, the interest in the manner of binding is 
about proportional to the extent to which it 
summarizes energy relations. It is this same fact 
which makes energy surfaces so fundamentally 
interesting. 

Suppose, now, instead of using the fourteen 
wave functions given in Fig. 2 we define a new 
set of fourteen as follows: 


a=, go =¥ity¥s, gu=Ps— We, 

go2= 2, 7 =YotYi0, gie=v7— vs, 

o3= V3, gs =Vutvie, ¢13=¥9—V10, 
gs= Ys, do = V3, ois = Vii — Ye. 
o5=Vstve, d0=Vu, 


This set of fourteen wave functions possesses the 
property of falling into two non-combining sets 
of ten and four, i.e., the matrix element 


J o:11d,d7 =0 
if i=1, 2, 3, ---10 and j=11, 12, 13, or 14. 


This of course means that the fourteenth degree 
secular equation factors into a product of a 
tenth and fourth degree equation, so that for 
any system of eight electrons possessing the 
symmetry of Fig. 1 we need only solve a tenth 
degree equation. In the calculation of activation 
energies we are interested in finding the lowest 
of the fourteen roots and since this lies in the 
tenth degree equation, we need only be con- 
cerned with it. 

The wave functions ¢1, ¢2, -- + $10 do not form 
an orthogonal set (f¢:i¢;d7 +0 when 7+7), but 
a new set, formed from a linear combination of 
the ¢’s, may be found which are orthogonal,— 
and, hence more tractable. These are defined 
below in Table I and the matrix components 
between them given in Table II. 

TABLE I, 
x=¢1 
x2=¢2—1/2¢, 
x3 =¢$3— 1/29, 
x4=$4—3 —G2+1/2¢1 
xs=5—1/2¢) 
Xs =o6—65—G2+1/2¢1 
X7 = $7—1/265—1/2¢3+1/4¢1 
Xs = $s —G7 — 1/266 +1/265 —1/2¢44+1/263+1/2G2—1/4¢r 
X9=o9+3/5o3 — 8/567 — 4/566 +4/565—4/5h4 
+4/563+4/S5d2—2/5¢1 
x10= $10 — 3/49 — 1/48 +2/37 +1/2¢6 — 1/365 
+1/2¢4—1/3¢3 —¢2 + 1/641 
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b. Activation energies 

The tenth order secular equation given in 
Part a was used to calculate the activation 
energies of several reactions involving the 
configurations of eight electrons. This was done 
in the usual way by constructing a potential 
energy surface. The various exchange and 
coulombic integrals were evaluated as usual, 
by constructing morse potential energy curves 
for the various bonds involved. 

Let us now consider the reaction CysH,+H2 
~C,Hs in some detail. The calculations cor- 
respond to the approach of H:2 to benzene in a 
plane making such an angle with the plane of 
the benzene ring as corresponds to that existing 
in 1,2-dihydrobenzene. At the beginning of the 
reaction the distance 7; of Fig. 1 is very large and 
r2 has the value for the normal distance between 
hydrogen atoms in Hp. As the reaction proceeds 
r,; decreases and fr increases. If the various in- 
tegrals involved are evaluated from Morse 
potential energy curves, which involves the 
assumption that the value of these integrals is a 
function only of the distance between atoms, a 
potential energy surface results which gives an 
activation energy for the reaction of 95.6 kg 
cal. and a value for the heat of the reaction, 
AH=+85.1 kg cal., ie. 1,2-dihydrobenzene is 
85.1 kg cal. less stable than H.+benzene. 
Thermochemical data indicate that 1,2-dihydro- 
benzene is slightly more stable than H.+ben- 
zene. 

Now Pauling and Wheland * and Pauling and 
Sherman" have calculated heats of reaction,— 
or, rather, resonance energies—of a large number 
of organic molecules, and assumed the exchange 
integral between all pairs of electrons other than 
those on neighboring atoms is zero, and obtained 
quite satisfactory results, as judged by numerical 
agreement. Their assumption is equivalent to 
saying that the wave functions of electrons on 
atoms in polyatomic molecules do not possess 
the spatial symmetry existing in atoms forming 


® Eyring and Polanyi, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie B12, 279 
(1931); Eyring, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 2537 (1931); 
Sherman and Eyring, ibid. 54, 2661 (1932); Kimball and 
Eyring, ibid. 54, 3876 (1932); Eyring, Sherman and 
Kimball, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 586 (1933). 

10 Pauling and Wheland, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 362 (1933). 

1 Pauling and Sherman, ibid. 1, 606 (1933). 



























































fact that AZZ is still positive is primarily due to 


activation energy for the hydrogenation of 
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TABLE II. : be 
, 98 
Hi,1 Hi,2 Hi, 3 Hi,4 Hi,5 Hi, 6 H1,7 Hi, s Hi, 9 Hi, 10 H He, 3 He, «4 3 
Oo 
c 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3/4 0 0 . 
ab 0 3/2 3/2 0 0 0 0 3/4 6/5 0 0 0 3/4 i it 
ad -3 —3/2 —3/2 —3/2 0 0 0 —3/4 —6/5 0 —3/4 —3/4 —3/4 P 
af 0 0 0 3/2 0 0 0 0 0 0 —3/2 3/4 0 re 
ag —1 0 0 0 3/2 0 0 0 0 0 —3/4 0 0 
ah -1 0 0 0 0 —3/2 0 0 0 0 —3/4 0 0 gE 
cg -1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3/4 6/5 0 —3/4 0 0 8 
ch —1 0 0 0 —3/2 0 0 0 0 0 —3/4 0 0 ; ti 
eg —1 0 0 0 0 3/2 0 0 0 0 —3/4 0 0 A 
eh 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 —3/4 —6/5 0 —3/4 0 0 i be 
gh 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3/4 0 0 4 
€ 
Ho, 5 He, «6 He, 7 Hz, 8 He, 9 He, 10 Hs, 3 Hs, 4 Hs; Hs, 6 Hz, 7 Hs, 3 Hs, 9 i 2 
C 0 0 0 0 0 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 0 0 : tr 
ab 3/4 —3/4 —3/8 3/8 0 —1/4 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 —27/20 y re 
ad —3/2 3/2 3/4 —3/4 -—3/5 1/2 —3/4 —3/4 0 0 0 0 21/10 : ‘ 
af 3/4 —3/4 —3/8 3/8 3/5 —1/4 —3/2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 in 
ag —3/4 3/2 3/8 —3/8 —3/5 1/4 —3/4 0 0 0 9/8 0 0 : 
ah 0 —3/4 —3/8 3/8 3/5 —1/4 —3/4 0 0 0 0 —3/8 —3/5 C 
cg 0 0 3/8 —3/4 —3/10 5/8 —3/4 0 0 3/4 0 0 —27/20 4 
ch 3/4 —3/2 —3/8 3/8 3/5 —1/4 —3/4 0 0 0 —9/8 0 0 ; 
eg 0 3/4 3/8 —3/8 —3/5 1/4 —3/4 0 0 0 0 3/ 3/5 
eh 0 0 —3/8 3/4 3/10 —5/8 —3/4 0 0 —3/4 0 0 3/5 m 
gh 0 0 0 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 0 0 g 
Hs, 10 Hg, 4 Hg, 5 Hi, 6 Ha, 7 Ha, 3 Ha, 9 Hg, 10 Hs, 5 Hs, 6 Hs, 7 Hs, 8 Hs, 9 i = 
Cc 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 0 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 al 
ab 9/16 -—3 —3/4 3/4 —3/8 3/8 27/20 — 13/16 —3/2 0 7/8 —3/8 —6/5 eC 
ad —9/8 —3/4 3/2 —3/2 3/4 —3/4 —21/10 13/8 —9/4 3/4 —7/ —9/8 —6/5 ‘ 
4 af 3/2 —3/4 3/4 3/8 —3/8 —6/5 1/4 0 —3/4 0 3/2 12/5 a 
ag 0 —3/ 3/4 —3/4 —3/8 3/4 9/5 —1/4 3/4 3/4 0 —3/8 —3/5 
ah 0 —3/4 —3/4 3/4 0 —9/8 —3/10 —3/8 —3/4 —3/4 0 3/8 3/5 tl 
cg 9/16 —3/4 3/4 0 —3/4 3/4 15/4 —17/16 —3/4 0 0 0 —3/5 F 
ch =O —3/4 —3/4 3/4 3/8 —3/4 —9/5 1/ 3/4 —3/4 0 3/8 3/5 4 et 
eg 0 —3/4 3/4 —3/4 0 9/8 3/10 3/8 —3/4 3/4 0 —3/8 —3/5 a 
eh 0 —3/4 —2/4 0 0 0 —9/5 0 —3/4 0 0 0 3/5 el 
gh 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 0 0 —3/4 0 0 0 0 1 
Sia, ue a He, s Heo Hes  Hy,: Hz, s ee a i.e Man a 
i 0 3/4 0 0 0 0 9/16 0 0 0 15/16 0 0 th 
ab 0 3/2 —3/8 3/4 9/5 —1/4 —9/8 3/16 111/40 —33/32 —21/4 —201/40 21/8 la 
ad 3/2 —27/4 —9/8 3/4 18/5 —21/8 —9/16 —3/8 —3/4 9/16 9/8 33/10 —21/16 
af —3/2 0 3/2 —3/2 —27/5 23/8 —9/8 —3/16 -—3 9/8 3/16 33/10 —17/8 A 
a 0 —9/4 —3/8 2 22/5 —1/4 9/16 3/16 3/5 0 —2 — 16/5 5/8 
ah —3/4 9/4 3/8 —2 —22/5 1 —9/16 3/4 —3/10 3/8 5/4 11/4 —5/8 3 a 
cR 0 3/4 5/8 13/10 —9/16 —3/8 63/40 —27/32 — 19/16 —61/40 9/8 ; 
ch 0 3/4 3/8 —2 —22/5 1/4 9/16 —3/16 —3/5 0 13/8 13/5 —5/8 : 
eg 3/4 —3/4 —3/8 2 22/5 -1 —9/16 3/4 —3/10 —3/8 —19/8 —61/20 5/8 
eh 0 —3/4 —5/8 — 13/10 0 —9/16 —3/4 0 0 1/16 17/20 —5/16 
gh 0 —3/4 0 0 0 —9/16 0 0 0 — 15/16 0 0 ‘ p 
Ho, 9 Ho, 10 Hio, 10 Hi1,11 Hi1,12 Hi1.13 Hi1,14 Hie, 12 Hie, 13 Hiz,14 Hiz, 13 His, 14 His, 16 é 
c 3/5 5/16 3/2 0 0 0 3/2 0 0 3/4 0 3/4 4 a 
ab —216/25 47/10 —101/32 —3 0 0 0 —3/2 3/4 3/4 —9/4 —3/2 —3/4 
ad 117/25 —13/5 5/8 0 0 0 0 -—3 —3/2 0 —3/2 0 —9/4 P Is 
af 102/25 —73/20 7/4 —3/2 0 0 0 -—3 3/4 —3/4 0 3/2 —3/4 
ag — 128/25 1 —11/8 —3/2 0 3/4 —3/4 0 0 0 0 0 0 Cc 
ah 41/10 — 13/8 35/32 —3/2 0 —3/4 —3/4 0 0 0 —3/4 —3/4 0 
cR — 167/50 107/40 —5/4 —3/2 —3/2 0 0 —3/2 0 0 0 0 0 a 
ch 104/25 — 1/8 —3/2 0 —3/4 3/4 0 0 0 —3/4 3/4 —3/4 ° 
eg — 259/50 3/8 —5/32 —3/2 0 3/4 3/4 0 0 0 0 0 —3/4 Is 
eh 53/50 1/8 5/32 —3/2 3/2 0 0 —3/2 0 0 0 0 0 
gh —3/5 0 —5/16 3/2 0 0 0 —3/2 0 0 —3/4 0 —3/4 a 
t 
diatomic molecules,—assumed by usin the above the incorrect (too small) C—H bond energy fF Pp 
calculation. In other words, the value of the used in the calculation (see below). . 
exchange integral between electron pairs in It is to be emphasized that, although it has n 
polyatomic molecules is not simply a function just been shown that it is much better to con- a 
of the distance between atoms but also of direc- sider interactions between electrons on neigh- s 
tion, i.e., directed valence is considered. boring atoms only, for the initial and final A 
If we consider exchange integrals between state of the system, it is absolutely unsatisfactory t 
electrons on non-neighboring atoms to be zero to do so for the whole potential energy surface. [fF - 
the value of AH drops to +26.1 kg cal..—in Thus, if we consider interactions between elec- : ‘ 
much better agreement with experiment. The trons on neighboring atoms only, the calculated ff ‘ 
4 Vv 
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benzene to form 1,2-dihydroberzene drops from 
95.6 kg cal. to 36.6 kg cal. This is obviously too 
low (if a stronger C—H bond energy were used 
it would be even lower), as is realized when one 
recalls that the activation energy for the hydro- 
genation of C2H,, a more readily achieved reac- 
tion, is 43.3 kg cal. Also, the hydrogenation of 
benzene is carried out at catalytic surfaces at 
temperatures as high as 500-550°K, which means 
that in this temperature range the gas-phase 
reaction must still be relatively slow, correspond- 
ing to an activation energy greater than 40 kg 
cal. 

Another assumption that might be made— 
more reasonably perhaps, than to consider only 
interactions between electrons on neighboring 
atoms—is to set all non-neighboring interactions 
equal to zero except eh and fg. This gives an 
activation energy of 84.5 kg cal. If one neglected 
the electrons a, 6, c, and d altogether, this being 
equivalent to considering the reaction as a four 
electron problem, the reaction would then be 
essentially the same as C.H,;+H2—>C2H.. All 
the experimental evidence, however, points to the 
latter reaction as being more easily achieved. 
Also, the heats of two reactions differ consider- 
ably. 

The fact that directed valence is operative in 
polyatomic molecules probably accounts for the 
fact that the discrepancy between the calculated 
and experimental value for the activation energy 
is almost always such that the difference between 
calculated and experimental value is almost 
always positive, but the fact that this difference 
is small indicates the method used so far is 
approximately correct. 

From what has been said above, it follows that 
the best semi-empirical method of calculating a 
potential energy surface for the reaction C,H, 
+H,—C,Hs is to do so by considering non- 
neighboring exchange integrals zero except eh 
and fg. This was done, by using a C—H bond 
strength of 120 kg cal., and a heat of reaction 
AH= —11 kg cal. We consider these values to be 
the most reliable." 


The value of 120 kg cal. for a C—H bond is for the 
diatomic molecule. The much lower observed values in 
compounds is a consequence of the repulsive interaction 
with the other groups attached to the carbon. 
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The activation energy of the reaction 


Ni 
JN Ni VS 
| + | >| | 
\ ff Ni J 


| 
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Ni 


was calculated in a manner similar to the one 
just described for the addition of He to benzene, 
except that the percentage of coulombic binding 
in Ni—C was taken to be 22,—in qualitative ac- 
cord with the known result that this percentage 
increases for metallic bonds." With this assump- 
tion the calculated activation energy is found to 
be 3 kg cal., and AH= —5 kg cal. 

The activation energy of the reaction H.+ Nie 
—2 Ni—H was calculated in the usual manner, 
assuming the reaction involves the configuration 
of four electrons, one on each of the four atoms. 
The percentage of coulombic binding in Ni—H 
was taken as 20, and in Ni— Nias 30. The activa- 
tion energy was found to be 24 kg cal., and 
AH= —4.6 kg cal. 


RESULTS 


The results of all the calculations are summar- 
ized in Table III. 


DISCUSSION 


The experimental data concerning the rate of 
the homogeneous gas-phase addition of H: to 
benzene are extremely meager and _ indirect. 
One cannot deduce a numerical value for the 
activation energy from the numerical data. 
As already mentioned, about all one can say is 
that it is high,—greater than 40 kg cal. The 
calculated value, therefore, is of the right 
order of magnitude. It shows that the homo- 
geneous gas-phase addition of He to benzene is 
impractical because, at the high temperature 
necessary to cause the reaction to have an ap- 
preciable rate, equilibrium would be against it. 

From Table III it is seen that the calculated 
value of the activation energy is very much less 
sensitive to the various assumptions made than 


12 Bartlett and Furry, Phys. Rev. 37, 1712 (1931), for 
example, show this percentage is 22 for Lis, and Rosen, 
Phys. Rev. 38, 255 (1931), calculates it to be 28.3 in Nag. 
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TABLE III. 
Constants 
. ; . ns AH A 
Reaction Bond re i D Assumptions (see Fig. 1) kg cal. | kg cal. 
A cm! | kg cal. 
CeHe+H2—>CeHs H—-H 0.74 | 4375 | 102.4 | a. All integrals evaluated from | +85.1] 95.6 
C-H 1.12 2930 92.3 Morse P.E. curves. Coulombic 
energy = 14%. 
b. Exchange integrals between all | +26.1 | 36.6 
electron-pairs =0 except ab, bd, 
df, ef, ce, ac, eg, fh, and gh. 
These are determined as in a. 
c. Same as } except eh and fg +0. 84.5 
H—-H 0.74 | 4375 | 102.4 Same as ¢ above. —i1 78.3 
C—H 1.12 | 2930 | 120.0 
Ni | Ni-C_ | 1.92 60 Same as ¢ above, except that for | —5 3 
Cdic+Ni- Nive \” Ni-Ni | 2.38 20 the Ni—C bond the coulombic 
energy was taken as 22% of bond 
energy, and for Ni—Ni bond as 
ss 30%. 
Ni 
H2+Nix>2Ni—H Ni-—Ni| 2.38 20 This reaction involves the con-| —4.6| 24 
Ni-H 1.56 66.2 | figuration of 4 electrons, and was 
considered in the usual way. 























is the heat of the reaction. Thus, while the activa- 
tion energy changes from 95.6 to 78.3 kg cal. the 
heat of the reaction changes from +85.1 to —11 
kg cal. Thus, although there is frequently con- 
siderable uncertainty in bond strengths, the 
corresponding error in the activation energy is 
considerably less. 

It is interesting to calculate the coefficients 
of Eq. (1) for the system CsHg and He, using the 
wave functions of Fig. 2, for the initial, activated, 
and final states of the reaction CsH,+ H2>C,Hs. 
The results are given in Fig. 2, in the rows below 
the wave functions. 

The value of the coefficients shows that the 
chemical reaction may be thought of as passing 
from an initial state where there is a fairly definite 
way of drawing the valence bonds (the Kekulé 
structures for benzene), through an activated 
state where one cannot represent the system 
even approximately by any particular way of 
drawing the bonds, to a final state where one can 
represent the system to a good approximation 
by a unique way of drawing the bonds. Thus, 
in the initial state the system may be represented 
approximately by ¥=5se2(¥e+ty13), and in the 
final state by Y=Szy3, but at the activated state 


one must include at least ¥1, Yo, Ws, vs, We, ¥z, Ws, 
Vi, Viz, Yis and Yu. 

It is interesting to compare the calculated 
activation energy values for the hydrogenation of 
ethylene, butadiene, and benzene. The activa- 
tion energy rapidly increases in going from 
C:H, to CsHe, as, perhaps, would be expected. 
The hydrogenation of 1,2-dihydrobenzene would 
be closely analogous to that of butadiene, and 
of cyclohexane to that of ethylene, so that if 
benzene could be hydrogenated homogeneously 
one would expect the product to be cyclohexane 
and not 1,2-dihydrobenzene because the third 
molecule of Hz would, at a given temperature, 











TABLE IV. 
Reaction Activation energy (calc.) 
He +C,:H.—>C2H-s 43.518 
H.+CH,=CH —CH =CH, 
—CH;—CH =CH —CH; 65.04 
H2+C,H s—>CeHs 78.5 








183Sherman and Eyring, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 54, 2661 
(1932). The value given in this paper is based on 10 
percent coulombic energy, and that given above is based 
on 14 percent coulombic energy. 

14 Eyring, Sherman and Kimball, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 586 
(1933). 
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enter the benzene nucleus more rapidly than the 
second molecule of He, which in turn would enter 
more rapidly than the first molecule. If this 
same relative order of activation energies held 
for the surface reactions one would also expect 
cyclohexane to be the product obtained upon 
catalytically hydrogenating benzene. This is 
apparently the case, although the surface re- 
action mechanism may be such that the separate 
steps are indistinguishable.” 

The activation energies calculated for the 
reactions involving Ni are probably not very 


16 For example, see Ballandin, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie 
B2, 289 (1929). 
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precise, but it is undoubtedly of significance that 
they are all of a lower order of magnitude than 
that for the hydrogenation of benzene. Thus, 
one might expect that, at least insofar as the 
rates of adsorption and desorption of Hz and 
benzene on it are rate-determining, the hydro- 
genation of benzene could be achieved more 
easily on a catalytic nickel surface. This is 
experimentally the case, as was shown by Saba- 
tier’ and studied in detail by Dougherty and 
Taylor.'’? The latter authors found the catalytic 
reaction to be rapid from 60°C to 200°C. 


16 Sabatier, Ind. Eng. Chem. 18, 1006 (1926). 
17 Dougherty and Taylor, J. Phys. Chem. 27, 533 (1923). 
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The Dipole Moments of Certain Monosubstituted Benzenes in the Vapor State 


K. B. McALPINE AND C. P. Smytu, Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University 
(Received October 23, 1934) 


The dielectric constants of the vapors of three monosubstituted benzenes have been de- 
termined over a range of temperature and used to calculate dipole moments as follows: fluoro- 
benzene, 1.57 X 10-8; chlorobenzene, 1.70 10~'8; nitrobenzene, 4.19 10~'*. These values are 
considerably higher than those found from previous measurements in solution and agree weil 
with values calculated for the vapor state by the application of an empirical equation developed 


by Miiller to measurements in solution. 


HESE measurements were made nearly two 

years ago in an attempt to obtain reliable 
values for the moments of certain common 
dipoles which are frequently used in studies of 
molecular structure. They have taken on added 
interest because of recent work upon the de- 
pendence of the apparent.value of a moment 
measured in solution upon the dielectric constant 
of the solvent. 

The dielectric constants were measured with 
the apparatus previously described.' For fluoro- 
benzene and chlorobenzene, the polarization P 
was calculated from the dielectric constant ¢ and 
the molar volume V as P=[(e—1)/(e+2)]V, 
the polarization-pressure curve at each absolute 
temperature T being extrapolated to zero pres- 
sure to obtain a value P» for use in the Debye 
equation, P=a+0/T. The value of the atomic 


1 McAlpine and Smyth, J..Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 453 
(1933); J. Chem. Phys. 2, 499 (1934). 





polarization was calculated as Ps=a—Pez, the 
difference between a, the total induced polariza- 
tion, and Pg, the molar refraction extrapolated 
to infinite wavelength. The dipole moments 
were calculated from the values of bas n= 0.01273 
< 10-'8(56"") and should be in error by no more 
than 0.01 x 107". 

The same procedure in the case of nitro- 
benzene, which had to be measured at lower 
pressures than the other two substances gave a 
value 4.03X10-'§ and the abnormally large 
value 20.5 for the atomic polarization. When the 
moment was calculated at each temperature by 
subtracting P< from the total polarization at zero 
pressure, values were obtained which rose from 
4.20 to 4.2510-'§ with rising temperature. As 
it appeared probable that greater errors arose 
from extrapolating to zero pressure the polariza- 
tions at pressures below 200 mm than from 
deviations from the gas laws, the polarizations 
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for nitrobenzene were taken as the averages of 
from four to nine values at each temperature. 
These average values are listed under Po in 
Table I since they must differ by an almost 
negligible amount from the values at zero 
pressure. The probable error in the moment ob- 
tained for nitrobenzene is about 0.051078. 
The Po values are used to obtain the values of 
a and 0 in Table II. 


TABLE I. Polarizations. 











Fluorobenzene Chlorobenzene Nitrobenzene 
T, °K Po T, °K Po y es 4 0 
343.6 69.9 373.6 79.6 442.1 282.6 
371.4 66.8 403.7 fn | 442.3 281.7 
414.1 62.5 429.8 73.1 483.0 262.0 
453.2 59.3 476.1 69.0 504.2 251.2 
507.0 55.8 518.4 66.2 539.1 239.3 
548.7 234.0 








TABLE II. Values of calculated constants. 

















a Per F's b wu X 1018 
C;H;F 25.8 24.8 1.0 15190 1.57 
C.H;Cl 31.7 29.9 1.8 17830 1.70 
C;.H;NO; 37.7 31.6 6 108100 4.19 
PURIFICATION OF MATERIALS 
Fluorobenzene 


Material from the Eastman Kodak Company 
was dried over calcium chloride and fractionated: 
b.p., 84.1° (750 mm) ; mp”®, 1.46593. 


Chlorobenzene 


Material from the Eastman Kodak Company 
was shaken with concentrated sulfuric acid until 
the acid layer no longer became colored. It was 
then washed with water, with dilute potassium 
bicarbonate solution, and again with water, was 
dried over calcium chloride and distilled; b.p., 
131.1°; mp*°, 1.52459. A thorough drying of the 
material over phosphorus pentoxide and sub- 
sequent distillation gave a product with the 
same refractive index and a boiling point of 
130.7° at 755 mm. 


Nitrobenzene 


Merck’s material was crystallized five times 
from its own melt, dried over phosphorus pent- 
oxide, and distilled under reduced pressure; 
freezing point, 5.71-5.53°; mp”, 1.55257. 


McALPINE AND C. P: 


SMYTH 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The atomic polarization values found for 
fluorobenzene and chlorobenzene are slightly 
smaller than those usually found for polar mole- 
cules of this size? and that for nitrobenzene a 
little larger, but, in view of the large error 
necessarily accumulated in these quantities, par- 
ticularly, in the value for nitrobenzene, the 
differences are not significant. 

When the value 1.57 was obtained for the 
moment of fluorobenzene, it seemed surprisingly 
high in comparison with the values 1.39* and 
1.454 previously found in benzene solution. The 
value 1.70 then found for chlorobenzene vapor 
was higher by a corresponding amount than the 
results of the more accurate determinations 
among the many which had been made in 
solution.> The precise determinations of Miiller® 
upon very dilute solutions then showed that the 
apparent dipole moment of a molecule increased 
with decreasing dielectric constant of the sur- 
rounding solvent. The part of the polarization 
given by Pe is practically independent of 
solvent,’ but the, orientation polarization Py 
due to the permanent dipole in the moiecule 
is given, according to Miiller, by the empir- 
ical equation, Py gas= Par oo1./[.1—0.075(e—1)*], 
where « is the dielectric constant of the solvent 
in which the orientation polarization at infinite 
dilution, Py s01., is determined. A similar equa- 
tion gives the moment in the vapor state as 
Mgas= Mso1./| 1—0.038(e—1)?], no correction for 
atomic polarization being made in Py x01. and 
Msoi.. Although the polarization and moment 
values of the vapors of chlorobenzene and nitro- 
benzene were unknown to Miiller, he showed 
that these equations represented their variations 
with solvent. Application of the second equation 
to the results of Bergmann and of Nukada gives 
a calculated value 1.55 for the moment of 
fluorobenzene in the vapor state in excellent 


2C. P. Smyth, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 247 (1933). 

3P. Walden and O. Werner, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie 
B2, 10 (1929). 

4E. Bergmann, L. Engel and S. Sandor, ibid. B10, 106 
(1930); A. Nukada, Nia. Chem. 5, 41 (1932). 

5 Cf. Trans. Faraday Soc., Appendix, September (1934). 

®H. Miiller, Phys. Zeits. 34, 689 (1933). 

7C. P. Smyth, E. W. Engel and E. B. Wilson, Jr., 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 51, 1736 (1929). 
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agreement with the observed value in Table II. 


As these equations take no account of the atomic 
polarization, for which Walden and Werner 
make an arbitrary correction in the calculation 
of the moment, the first empirical equation is 
applied to Walden and Werner’s value for the 
total polarization minus a value 25 for Pz. 
The value yugas= 1.54 is thus obtained. Applica- 
tion of the first empirical equation to Miiller’s 
determinations of the polarization of chloro- 
benzene in nine different solvents and calcu- 
lation of the moment from the resulting Py gas 
values give moment values for the vapor state 
running from 1.62 to 1.67 with a mean value 
1.65, slightly lower than the observed value 1.70 
in Table II, which is in excellent agreement with 
the value 1.69 recently published by Groves and 
Sugden® for the vapor. A similar calculation from 
Miiller’s results on nitrobenzene in various 
solvents gives 4.18, 4.21 and 4.22 for the values 
obtained from solutions in hexane, carbon tetra- 
chloride and benzene, respectively, and 4.29 and 
4.37 from dekaline and carbon bisulfide. Calcu- 
lations from the results of Jenkins® give 4.14 
from the dekaline solutions at 25° and 4.09 at 
142.4° and 4.06 from carbon bisulfide solutions. 
The mean of the results from the data of the two 
investigators for each substance happens to be 
close to the values found from the work of both 
investigators on other solvents. Jenkins’ meas- 
urements in chloroform solution, however, give a 
calculated value of 6.84 for the nitrobenzene 
moment in the gaseous state indicating either 
that the solvent has some specific action on the 


8 L. G. Groves and S. Sugden, J. Chem. Soc. 1094 (1934). 
°H. O. Jenkins, Nature 133, 106 (1934); Trans. Faraday 
Soc. 30, 739 (1934). 
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solute in this case or that the empirical equation 
cannot be relied upon when markedly polar 
solvents are used. The mean obtained from 
Miiller’s measurements in hexane, carbon tetra- 
chloride and benzene is 4.20 and that from 
Jenkins’ measurements in the same solvents and 
in cyclohexane is 4.18 in excellent agreement 
with the observed value 4.19 in Table II, which 
is in satisfactory agreement with the experi- 
mental value 4.23 recently published by Groves 
and Sugden.* 

It is evident that, in the case of the three 
substances here studied, the empirical relation 
found by Miiller between the apparent polariza- 
tion and dipole moment of a substance in solution 
and the dielectric constant of the solvent serves 
admirably to calculate the moment in the vapor 
state. This added experimental evidence of the 
marked difference in some cases between the 
moment of the vapor and the apparent moment 
in solution emphasizes the need of considering 
the conditions under which moment values are 
determined before conclusions may be drawn 
from small differences in value. For instance, 
the difference in moment between chlorobenzene 
and methyl chloride’ is only 0.16, while early 
work used a solution value for chlorobenzene to 
assign a value 0.4 to the difference. Since, how- 
ever, most comparisons have been based upon 
measurements in the same solvent or in solvents 
differing by no great amount in dielectric con- 
stant, few, if any, of the accepted conclusions can 
be regarded as invalidated by this recent de- 
velopment. 


10 R. Sanger, Helv. Phys. Acta 3, 161 (1930); O. Fuchs, 
Zeits. f. Physik 63, 824 (1930). 
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Bond Energies of the Hydrocarbons: Corrections Yielding 
Additivity 


Zahn! has recently proposed an additional interaction 
energy between hydrocarbon bonds in order to account for 
the non-additivity of the bond energies of hydrocarbons. 
Some such treatment appears justified in view of the ex- 
cellent data of Rossini? who has determined the heats of 
combustion of the normal aliphatic hydrocarbons with 
sufficient accuracy to detect deviations from additivity 
among the first members of the series. Also, to account for 
the existing data for other compounds, Pauling and Sher- 
man’ have proposed a resonance energy between certain 
isomeric configurations; for example, the two Kekulé 
structures of benzene. 

In this note attention is directed to the possibility of 
attaining bond additivity by simply applying the following 
corrections: (1) Zero-point vibrational energy of each 
particular molecule; (2) a cross-interaction between the 
hydrogen atoms attached to the same carbon atom; (3) 
referring the heats of dissociation into atoms to 0°K. 
The results are in Table I. All energies are in kilocalories. 














TABLE I. 

Per- 

Number of Bonds cent 

Vo Vo devia- 

Vo’ €0 Exp. C—H H..HC—CC&=C Cale. tion 

CHs 356.7 27.3 384.0 4 6 0 0 384.0 —— 

CoHe 595.9 44.2 640.1 6 6 1 0 640.1 — 
C3Hs 837.4 61.7 899.1 8 7 2 0 899.2 +0.01 
CsHio 1079.4 78.4 1157.8 10 8 3 0 1158.3 +0.04 
CsHi2 1321.3 96.6 1417.9 12 9 4 0 1417.4 —0.03 
CeHis 1563.5 116.9 1680.4 14 10 5 0 1676.5 —0.23 
CrHie 1805.7 135.1 1940.8 16 11 6 0 1935.6 —0.26 
CsHis 2047.8 150.7 2198.5 18 12 7 0 2194.7 —0.17 
CoHs 469.3 33.4 502.7 4 2 0 1 502.7 —v 
CeHe 1101.8 62.0 1163.8 6 0 3 3 1160.4. —0.28 

6 0 9 0 1206.9 +3.78- 

CeHio 1329.6 91.7 1421.3 10 4 5 1 1423.2 +0.13 
CeHi2 1451.1 111.0 1562.1 12 6 6 0 1554.6 —0.48 








For the reaction C,,H,.(g)—>mC(g) +nH(g) one need only 
consider the zero-point energy of the hydrocarbon, for that 
of the compounds used in the auxiliary chemical equations 
cancels. In calculating this energy for the aliphatic hydro- 
carbons the frequencies used are from Kohlrausch and 
K6ppel,* and those for cyclohexane, cyclohexene and 
benzene are also from recent work.® This zero-point energy, 
€o9= Lihv;/2= ¥; [.001427;(cm™)] kcal. per mole is an ap- 
preciable factor, as shown from Table I. This energy is 
distributed over the whole molecule and cannot be said to 
reside in any particular bonds. 

The value of 136.5 kcal. was used for the heat of vaporiza- 
tion of carbon. This figure was calculated from the recent 
work of Lozier,* who slightly favors this value over an al- 
ternate value of 182.0 kcal. However, the absolute value 
is not significant in this calculation; any reasonable value 
used consistently throughout would serve the same pur- 
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pose. The heats of dissociation of H:O into Hz and Oz, of 
CO; into graphite and O2, and of H2 into hydrogen atoms 
were taken as 68.31, 94.24 and 102.9 kcal., respectively. 
The heats of combustion are from the work of Rossini? or 
from the table compiled by Kharasch. The corrections to 
0°K were made for the hydrocarbons by the use of the 
same frequencies from which the zero-point energies were 
calculated. The change in heat content of the hydrogen 
atoms from 298° to 0°K was calculated. The uncertainties 
in the heat of vaporization of carbon are more than suffi- 
cient to absorb the correction of the carbons to 0°K. It 
turned out that the results were not very sensitive to these 
corrections to 0°K. 

In Table I, Vo’ is the heat of dissociation of the hydro- 
carbons into gaseous atoms at 0°K, and V, is the sum of 
eo and V,’. It is the sum that gives the total depth of the 
potential energy valley. 

A cross-interaction between the hydrogens of 3.0 kcal. 
attraction is proposed. This is frankly an empirical correc- 
tion factor. There are probably several ways of accounting 
for this value, perhaps the simplest being the predominating 
van der Waals energy of attraction. One need only consider 
the pairs of hydrogens attached to the same carbon atom, 
for the other hydrogens are too far removed from each 
other to contribute effectively. 

Using the value of 3.0 kcal. attraction for H ....H, the 
C—H bond, as obtained from methane, equals 91.5 kcal.; 
the C—C bond, as obtained from ethane, equals 73.1 
kcal.; the C=C bond, as obtained from ethylene, equals 
130.7 kcal. 

The first point to observe from an examination of 
Table I is that all of the aliphatic hydrocarbons have addi- 
tive bond energies to within the accuracy of the data avail- 
able. This accounts for the deviations reported by Rossini. 
The second and most important point is that benzene has a 
heat of dissociation equal to the sum of 6(C—H), 3(C—C) 
and 3(C=C) bonds. This suggests that it is not certain 
that resonance energy is as important as has been sup- 
posed. The data available are such as to make any final 
decision on this point premature. Finally, it is to be noted 
that cyclohexane and cyclohexene indicate further the 
consistency of this analysis. 

The author gratefully acknowledges invaluable dis- 
cussions with Professor W. H. Rodebush while making 
these calculations. 

V. Dertz* 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois, 
November 12, 1934. 


* National Research Fellow. 
1C. T. Zahn, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 671 (1934). 

2F. V. Rossini, Bur. Standards J. Research 13, 21 (1934). 

3 Pauling and Sherman, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 606 (1933). 

4 Kohlrausch and Képpel, Zeits. f. physik. Chemie B26, 209 (1934). 
5 Wood and Collins, Phys. Rev. 42, 386 (1932). 

6 W. W. Lozier, Phys. Rev. 46, 268 (1934). 
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The Normal Frequencies of Vibration of the Plane Square 
Molecule AB, with Reference to the Structure of 
Nickel Carbonyl 


Duncan and Murray! have recently studied the normal 
vibrations of the plane square molecule AB,, using the 
method of mechanical models devised by Andrews.? They 
also applied their results to the interpretation of the Raman 
spectrum of Ni(CO),s, considering the CO groups as 
dynamic units, and came to the conclusion that this 
molecule has the plane structure. Whereas it is certainly 
possible that this is the structure, I do not believe that 
their arguments in support of it are correct. 

In the first place it seems very doubtful if any conclu- 
sions can be drawn by treating the CO groups as dynamic 
units, as they have done. Furthermore, it is unnecessary to 
do so, since the complete molecule can be treated by ana- 
lytical methods without great difficulty. However, if we 
grant the validity of this approximation, their results are 
nevertheless incorrect because they did not take account 
of the selection rules* in the Raman effect. They correlated 
every mode of vibration of their models with an observed 
Raman line, whereas the vibrations ws, w3, w; and ws of 
their figure can be shown to be forbidden in the Raman 
effect. Their assignment of frequencies is consequently not 
valid and cannot therefore be used either directly as an 
argument for the plane structure or as a basis for the calcu- 
lation of the symmetry number. 

Although the model AB, is probably not a good approxi- 
mation to Ni(CO),, it is so easy to treat analytically that 
I have done so and given the results below. The applica- 
tion of group theory leads to normal modes of vibration in 
agreement with those given by Duncan and Murray in 
Fig. 1 of their paper. The symmetry requirements® also 
show that w1, we, ws, ws and w; are obtainable from linear 
factors of the secular equation, while w; and w, are the 
roots of a quadratic factor. 

The most general quadratic potential function for this 
model has eight independent force constants.‘ Since there 
is no way in which so many constants can be evaluated, 
the potential energy has been expressed in terms of the 
three constants K, H and h of stretching and bending of the 
valence bonds. Experience has shown that these are usually 
sufficient to give a rough fit of observed spectra and at 
present it is not certain which of the other constants are the 
most important. 


4 4 4 
.2V=K>DARZ+HR?> Ay2+hRe>d_ Ase. 
t=1 i=1 i=1 


AR; is the extension of the bond A — B; from its equilibrium 
length, Ro, Ay; is the angle of bending of the same bond in 
the plane of the molecule, and A; is the angle of bending of 
the ith bond out of this plane. K, H and h are the force 
constants. 

This expression, by means of the methods previously 
described,‘ leads to the following formulas for the seven 
normal frequencies of vibration. 
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\1=K/m, \2.=h/m, \;=H/m, 
Ae=(1+4m/M)h/m, 7 =K/m, 
As, «= (1/2m) | (1+2m/M)(H+K) 
+[{(1+2m/M)?(H+K)?—4(1+4m/M)KH}}, 
where 
wi2=d,;/42°C?. 


m, M are the masses of atoms B and A, respectively, in 
grams; c is the velocity of light, and w is the frequency in 
wave numbers if K, H and h are in dynes per cm. 

Except for the undesired effect of the masses of the 
springs, etc., these formulas should give the frequencies of 
the mechanical models when the proper values are inserted 
for K, H and h. Since it isa matter of a few hours at most 
to obtain these formulas and since they permit the varia- 
tion of the force constants whereas the mechanical models 
require new springs for every such change, the analytical 
method seems to me very much simpler and more useful 
than the model method, at least for such symmetrical 
molecules. 

The complete nine-atom model of Ni(CO), is now being 
treated analytically. The number of fundamental fre- 
quencies which may appear in the Raman, the infrared, 
and in both spectra for this complete model are listed in 
Table I for the two configurations. Definite conclusions 


TABLE I. Selection rules for fundamental frequencies of Ni(CO)s. 


; Raman Infrared Active , 
No. of frequencies active active in both Inactive 
Plane 7 6 0 3 
Tetrahedron 8 4 4 1 


regarding the structure will require a careful comparison 
of the infrared and Raman lines in terms of the formulas 
for the normal frequencies. Frequencies listed in the third 
column are also enumerated in the first two columns. 
E. BRIGHT WILSON, JR.* 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Laboratory, 
Harvard University, 
November 15, 1934. 


* Junior Fellow of the Society of Fellows. 

1A. B. F. Duncan and J. W. Murray, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 636 (1934). 

2D. H. Andrews and J. W. Murray, J. Chem. Phys. 2, 634 (1934). 

3(a) G. Placzek, The Structure of Molecules (edited by P. Debye). 
Blackie and Sons, London, 1932. (b) E. B. Wilson, Jr., J. Chem. Phys. 
2, 432 (1934). Table III, No. 4.4b. 

4J. B. Howard and E. B. Wilson, Jr., J. Chem. Phys. 2, 630 (1934), 
Footnote 4, 


The Raman Spectrum of 1,3-Cyclohexadiene 


In order to study the changes in the Raman spectrum 
which accompany the progressive introduction of double 
bonds into the cyclohexane ring, the Raman spectrum of 
1,3-cyclohexadiene has been investigated. The Raman 
spectra of cyclohexane, cyclohexene, and benzene are well 
known, and 1,3-cyclohexadiene constitutes a hitherto 
missing member of this interesting series of spectra. The 
material used was prepared from cyclohexene by the method 
described by Crossley.! The sample was fractionated several 
times with a small column and boiled at 80-81°C. The 
technique employed to obtain the spectrum was that de- 
scribed by Murray and Andrews.” Spectra were excited by 
the 4358 and 4046 mercury lines separately using filters. 








The following Raman frequencies were found: 298(4), 
394(2), 458(1), 505(0), 559(1), 618(1), 823(10), 848(8), 
945(4b), 992(15), 1060(2), 1174(4), 1220(3), 1240(2), 
1266(1), 1324(1), 1411(1), 1432(5), 1576(20), 1615(3), 
2823(8b), 2864(8b), 2908(4), 2936(8), 3018(5), 3041(10), 
3056(7). The figures given in parentheses are visually 
estimated relative intensities. 

The chemical behavior of 1,3-cyclohexadiene is very 
different from that of benzene or that of cyclohexane 
as there are two double bonds of distinctly ethylenic 
character. In view of this fact, it is interesting to note that 
most of the strong lines in the benzene spectrum have coun- 
terparts in the spectrum of 1,3-cyclohexadiene. Because of 
the lower symmetry, there are more strong lines in the 
latter spectrum, the number being nearly the same as in 
the spectrum of cyclohexene which has the same degree of 
symmetry. The low frequency line at 176 in cyclohexene 
is not found in the spectrum of 1,3-cyclohexadiene. Two 
lines are found in this spectrum in the region associated 
with double bond vibrations both of which have lower 
frequencies than the lines in this region of the cyclohexene 
spectrum and are rather close to the positions of the 
benzene lines in this region. This appears to support the 
assignments of these benzene lines to vibrations involving 
double bonds. Joun W. Murray 

Chemistry Laboratory, 

The Johns Hopkins University, 
November 26, 1934. 


1 Crossley, J. Chem. Soc. (1904), 1416. 
2 J. W. Murray and D. H. Andrews, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 406 (1933). 


The Oxidation of Fe**+ to Fe*** by the Irradiation with 
X-Rays of Solutions of Ferrous Sulfate in Sulfuric Acid 


In earlier work! we have studied the chemical effect of 
x-rays on ferrous sulfate in 0.8N sulfuric acid. This work 
has now been extended by a study of the influence of the 
hydrogen ion in this reaction. Solutions of ferrous sulfate 
in sulfuric acid, gas-free or containing oxygen at different 
pressures, were irradiated and analyzed for the ferrous 
ion, hydrogen and oxygen. The temperature was 30°C. 
For the wavelength used, the x-ray absorption for all 
irradiated solutions was practically the same as for water. 
The ferrous ion concentration was determined by electro- 
metric titration with potassium dichromate. Analysis for 
hydrogen and oxygen was made by means of a van Slyke 
apparatus. 

In gas-free solutions, hydrogen is produced, the number 
of moles being slightly larger than one-half the number 
of ferrous ions oxidized. In solutions containing oxygen, 
none, or a very small quantity of hydrogen is produced. 
The number of moles of oxygen consumed is slightly less 
than one-fourth the number of ferrous ions oxidized. The 
lack of exact equivalence may be due to the action of the 
rays on traces of organic impurities in the solutions, re- 
sulting in the production of a small quantity of hydrogen 
and the binding of a small quantity of oxygen. 

The number of ferrous ions oxidized per unit of dosage 
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depends on the hydrogen ion concentration, and is within 
certain limits independent of the concentration of the 
ferrous and the sulfate ions, and, for solutions containing 
oxygen, of the oxygen pressure. The ferrous ion concentra- 
tion has been changed from 50 micromoles per liter to 
such concentrations as can be obtained in solution, but 
not over one millimole per liter. In the earlier work! at 
pH equal to 0.5, the independence was established up to 
10.0 millimoles per liter of ferrous sulfate. The oxygen 
pressure has been changed from 70 to 1 cm of mercury. 
The sulfate ion concentration has been varied by the addi- 
tion of sodium sulfate in concentrations up to 0.4 molar. 
The results obtained show that the oxidation of the ferrous 
ion is due to a primary activation of the water by the 
x-rays. 

The dependence on the hydrogen ion concentration is 
shown in Fig. 1, where the number of microequivalents of 
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Fic. 1. The oxidation of ferrous sulfate in sulfuric acid as a function of 
the pH of the irradiated solution. I. gas free; Il. oxygen present. 


ferrous ion oxidized per 1000 cc of solution and per 1000 r 
of dosage is given as a function of the pH, for gas-free 
solutions (I) and for solutions containing oxygen (II). 
The two curves have a constant difference of 8.8 micro- 
equivalents. 

The reaction occurring in gas-free solution may be 
written: 


Fet++H+*t=Fett++ }Ho. (1a) 


In solutions containing oxygen, it would appear that this 
same reaction occurs, but the hydrogen evolved is oxidized 
to water in a secondary reaction, giving as the complete 
reaction: 

Fe+++H*+40.=Fe*+++}H,0., (2a) 


Furthermore, the additional reaction, which is independent 
of the pH, takes place: 


Fe**+ 310.+ 3H,0 =Fet+++0OH-, (2b) 


this reaction being represented by the difference between 
curves I and IJ. The continuous rise of curve I is rather 
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surprising, since reaction (la) is endothermic. Unfortu- 

nately, it is not feasible to extend the measurements below 

the range of pH used. 
HuGo FRICKE 
EDWIN J. HART 

The Walter B. James Laboratory for Biophysics, 
The Biological Laboratory, 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York, 
December 7, 1934. 


1 Fricke and Morse, Phil. Mag. 7, 129 (1929). 


A New Approximation Method in the Problem of Many 
Electrons 


The principles of an approximation method have been 
recently published by the author for systems consisting of 
closed shells and of valence electrons.! The method consists 
in treating simultaneously the atom kernels according to 
Thomas-Fermi and the valence electrons according to 
Schroedinger. It is possible to obtain an approximated 
Schroedinger equation for the valence electrons from the 
variation principle for the whole energy. There are no 
additional exclusion conditions for the valence electrons, 
arising from the states occupied by paired electrons. But 
the potential field for the valence electrons contains, be- 
sides the familiar electrostatic action of the charge of 
closed shells on the valence electrons, an additive term of 
the form 87 /dp, where T is the kinetic energy per unit of 
volume of the paired electrons, p their density. (The theory 
of Thomas-Fermi gives 87 /dp = (h?/8m)[(3/m)p }?/*.) 

There is nothing to prevent the use of better distribu- 
tions of electrical density p than those obtained from the 
Thomas-Fermi method. But even the use of the latter 
gives the right order of magnitude, e.g., for a univalent 
ion the potential function is, in the region from r= ~ to 
r=ro(=4.6A), the pure Coulomb potential, i.e., —e?/r, 
and then the value eV +0T7/dp is constant, being equal to 
—e*/ro.2 If we put the valence electron into this potential 
hole, then its energy will be somewhat higher than the 
potential —e?/ro at the bottom of the hole, namely, —3.1 
volts. For caesium, where the application of the Thomas- 
Fermi solutions for the atomic kernels is better justified 
than in other cases, the experimental value is —3.9 volts. 
Without an additive potential and without the exclusion 
principle the valence electron would fall into the K-shell 
with many thousand volts of ionization energy. 

The practical value of the method lies in that it allows 
us to obtain the entire potential function eV+08T7/dp from 
experimental data. The potential field and the correspond- 
ing eigenfunctions of the valence electrons can be ob- 
tained from the spectra so that the lowest state of the 
valence electrons corresponds to the lowest level obtained 
in the potential field without any additional conditions. 
These data enable us to enter upon the problem of bound- 
ary. Thus both the electrostatic and the exclusion principle 


influences of the atomic kernels on all the valence electrons 
are taken into consideration and the Ritz method may be 
used for the valence electrons alone. 

For potassium a preliminary calculation suggested the 
expression — 1/r+(2.74/r)e-16 for the complete potential 
for the valence electron, and the corresponding eigenfunc- 
tion y ~e~°-2* (approximated by means of the Ritz method 
expressed in atomic units). Then the Heitler-London 
method will give for K, an equilibrium distance of about 
4A (exp.: 3.9A) and an energy of about 37 percent of the 
experimental value. It is this result which agrees very well 
with the results obtained by James? for Li, who considered 
the effects produced by closed shells in detail. We must also 
assume, that the greater part of the binding energy appears 
first in higher approximations. The accordance of the 
results of Rosen and Ikehara‘ and of others with experi- 
mental data must be ascribed to their being arbitrary 
assumptions. The decrease in the value of the triplet under 
the influence of the closed shells, emphasized by James, 
comes quite naturally in our calculation, for the additional 
potential changes not only the Coulomb interaction but 
also the exchange integrals. A diminution in the exchange 
integrals produces an increase in the singlet and a decrease 
in the triplet term. However, our having obtained more 
favorable results than may have been expected from 
James’s calculations may be explained first by our having 
omitted the mutual interaction between atomic kernels and, 
secondly, by our having partially included the polarization 
forces with the closed shells in our empirical potential 
function. 

For KH a rough approximation including, however, 
the homopolar and ionic states gives an equilibrium dis- 
tance of about 2A and an energy of —0.8 volt. The share 
of the ionic state in the molecule is 80 percent. The differ- 
ence as compared with the experimental value of —2.06 
volts must be again explained by polarization forces, In 
the extreme case of pure ionic binding we can avail ourselves 
of the result of Hylleraas® for the internal polarization 
interaction of H-. Then, in the subsequent calculation, 
only the resulting density (not the eigenfunctions) of the 
H~- atom plays a part. This was assumed approximately as 
~e—4r/8. Thus we find an equilibrium distance of 1.9A and 
a binding energy of 1.95 volts. 

A detailed account of the subject will shortly appear in 
the Acta Physicochimica U. R. S. S. The approximation 
method is being further elaborated for the alkaline mole- 
cules and its hydrides in this institute. The method shall 
be extended for polyvalent atoms. 

H. HELLMANN 

Karpow-Institute for Physical Chemistry, 

Moscow, 
November 26, 1934. 
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